ARE COLLEGE STUDENTS EXPERIENCING ‘IRENE FATIGUE’? 
A REVIEW OF R.E.M.’s Music CAREER AFTER CALLING IT QUITS 
LEARNING TO LIKE THE LIBRARY 
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St. Michael’s students Sarah Kettelle (right) and Maureen Moulten join ranks in the 
SlutWalk wearing their most provocative attire. 


The New Face of Feminism 


By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


”With “no = no” emblazoned across 
her chest in red sharpie, and donning her 
sluttiest of attire -- a bra, high-waisted 
skirt, ripped tights and boots -- Sarah 
Kettelle, °12, paraded through Burling- 
ton in Vermont’s first-ever SlutWalk. For 
most people, the image of a slut contrasts 
sharply with that of a feminist, each pre- 
sumably championing vastly different 
ideals, but for Kettelle, the two coincide 
perfectly. 

“Being a slut is actually about having 
autonomy over your own body, but people 
use it as a bad thing,” she said. 

Slut is not some easily defined word, 
but rather a means to insult a woman for 
sleeping with too many people, dressing 
too provocatively or getting too drunk 
and being too flirty. Negatively labeling 
women only perpetuates stereotypes of 
how women should act. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 2011 . 


“This is a feminist issue because it 
shouldn’t matter how a woman dresses, 
how many sexual partners she’s had, she 
should never be attacked or assaulted or 
demeaned because of that,” Kettelle said. 
“It’s about reclaiming your freedom and 
your right to dress however you want and 
not be scared.” 

She and other women, both nation- 
ally and internationally, are working to 
reclaim the word “slut” and to stop slut- 
shaming and victim-blaming. One of the 
chants that kept repeating throughout the 
walk was “wherever we go, however we 
dress, no means no, yes means yes. 


See FEMINISM on page 13 
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THE STUDENT VOICE OF ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


the Societal 


Meaning of ‘Slut’ 


Activists dressed provocatively parade the streets of 


Burlington to protest sexual assault victim-blaming 


By Jordan Kilty 
Managing Editor 


More than 200 activists crowded the 
streets on Saturday, wearing bras, pant- 
ies and little else, carrying signs 
with messages such as “real 
men don’t rape,” “we demand 
respect” “consent is sexy” and 
“my little black dress doesn’t 
mean yes.” 

These scantily clad wom- 
en and men (some of whom 
were wearing short skirts and 
tube tops) participated in the 
first Burlington SlutWalk, a na- 
tional event that seeks to debunk myths 
about rape and to end victim-blaming and 
shaming. The Burlington event, which 
began at the Democracy Statue located 
between Church Street and South Win- 
ooski Avenue and ended at Battery Park, 
was organized by Fed Up Vt., a group ad- 
vocating for women’s reproductive rights, 
an end to sexual assault and economic 
equality. 

The idea for a SlutWalk was sparked 
in January after a male Toronto police 
officer gave a speech to college students 
about safety in which he said “women 
should avoid dressing like sluts in order 
not to be victimized.” In response to his 
comment, an estimated 3,000 people pa- 
raded through Toronto’s streets last April 
touting the message that no matter how 
provocatively a woman dresses, she is not 
asking to be raped. 
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“The idea that tnere is some aesthetic _ 


that attracts sexual assault or even keeps 
you safe from sexual assault is inaccu- 


St. MIcHAEL’s COLLEGE, COLCHESTER, VT. 


rate, ineffective and even dangerous,” 
Heather Jarvis, 

co-founder of 
the To- 
ronto 

Slut- 












Walk, was 
quoted as say- 
ing in a Huff- 
ington Post 
article. 
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This activist lead a rally before the SlutWalk. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


Alumnus to be Sentenced for Sexual Abuse 
Former Morrisville Elementary School teacher, and St. Michael’s 
alumnus, Shaun Bryer, ’03, is scheduled to be sentenced Sept. 28 
for sexually abusing two male students, who were brothers, from 
2005-2009. Lamoille School District officials agreed to a separa- 
tion agreement with Bryer that gave him a reference for a teaching 
job in Colchester and promised to phrase his departure in positive 
terms, despite his inappropriate conduct with the boys; Colchester 
school officials had no knowledge of the agreement. Following this 
case, the Legislature passed a law designed to prevent separation 
agreements from hiding conduct that jeopardized minors or vul- 
nerable adults. 


-Burlington Free Press 


West Nile Virus Present in Vermont 

The Vermont Department of Health confirmed two cases of the po- 
tentially deadly mosquito-borne West Nile Virus in the state for the 
first time since 2003. Tropical Storm Irene, however, flooded three 
state insect labs, destroying the entire mosquito reference collec- 
tion, amassed over 35 years, as well as the lab freezers that house 
specimens in need of testing. The DNA instrument used to test 
mosquitoes for West Nile is still in the flood-damaged building, its 
condition unknown. It could be several weeks before the program 
is running again. Most people infected with the virus don’t become 
ill, but around 20 percent will experience flu-like symptoms and 
fewer than one percent will develop a more severe illness that can 
attack the central nervous system. 

-Seven Days 


Historic Artifact Discovered in Demolition 

A 121-year-old circus poster was found during the demolition of 
a building in downtown Barre when a hole was cut in a wall to 
check for asbestos and other harmful materials. The advertisement 
for the 1890 Forepaugh Circus was glued to the wood underneath 
some siding; the poster advertised a circus with a Battle of Little 
Bighorn theme. The Vermont Historical Society purchased it from 
a demolition worker for $4,000. 

- WCAX.com 


UVM Prescription Painkiller Probe 

University of Vermont’s Student Health Center director, Dr. Jon W. 
Porter, will go before the state Medical Practice Board to contest 
allegations that the center improperly prescribed opiate painkillers 
to student patients under his watch. It is alleged that he failed to su- 
pervise a physician’s assistant who refilled opiate prescriptions that 
were lost or stolen, and prescribed them without a phvsical exam 


—y van wadlil 
or an in-nerson ¥iSit 1rom the student. It was revealed that students 
were in some cases selling or recreationally using the prescription 
painkillers. 

-Burlington Free Press 
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By Quaron Pinckney 
Sports Editor 


After 35 years of service to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Michael Samara, vice president of student af- 
fairs and dean of students, recently announced his 
plan to retire from his positions at the end of the 
2011-2012 academic year. 

Serious thoughts of retirement have accu- 
mulated over the last three years, he said. Having 
managed several different areas of the college un- 
der two job titles, Samara said he is still willing 
to be a helping professional, but with a lesser role. 

“T feel like an athlete who’s had a long career, 
wanting to go out on the top of my game. The tim- 
ing is right,” Samara said. 

He added that he will not be involved with 


Michael Samara to Retire 
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open.” 

Samara knows much about the history of St. 
Michael’s and the people involved. He has had to 
respond to every emergency, whether medical or 
behavioral. He has the most difficult job at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Neuhauser said. 

“The one phone number I recognize at 4 a.m. 
is Mike Samara’s,” the president said. “He’s going 
to be hard to replace. It’s going to be a big change.” 

Samara began his career as a residence assis- 
tant at the University of New Hampshire, eventual- 
ly working in the dean of students office until 1975. 
After a short stint as Associate Dean of Students 
at Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology in Terra 
Haute, Ind., Samara and his wife moved back to 
New England, where he was hired at St. Michael’s 
on July 25, 1977. 














the St. Michael’s selec- 
tion process to determine 
who will fill his role. C 
“Tt needs to be a pro- 
cess with total institu- 
tional freedom,” Samara 
said. 
He credited St. Mi- 
chael’s staff members for 
their support throughout 
his tenure. He added that 


children. 


He’s like a father, worrying 
about all of his 2,000 


Kerri Leach 
Associate Director of Residence Life 











St. Michael’s President 
John Neuhauser has asked him to remain a con- 
tributor to the institution with an unofficial, broad- 
er role. 

“T’m anxious to help in any way I can in a 
much-reduced work schedule,” Samara said. 

Samara, who turns 64 next March, said he 
feels good about his contributions and what he has 
helped build over the past 35 years. Although he 
credited Neuhauser for making it easy to stay each 
year, Samara said the 24/7 responsibilities of the 
job’s accompanying issues weigned on him over 
time, causing him to choose a different career path. 

“By four or five in the afternoon, I have a lot 
less energy,” he said. “There’s a lot to worry about 
in this position, and I’m anxious to move to a part 
of my life where I’m not sleeping with one eye 


“T never worked with 
someone that cared so 
much about what he’s do- 
ing to the point of not 
sleeping at night,” said 

Kerri Leach, associate di- 

9 rector of Residence Life. 

“He’s like a father, worry- 

ing about all 2,000 of his 

children.” 

23% Several directors of 

“student life agreed that 

Samara will be difficult to replace. The college 

might have to rework the position, possibly divid- 
ing it into two separate titles, they suggested. 

“He’s definitely gone the extra yard for all of 
us,” said Lou DiMasi, assistant dean of students. 
“He simultaneously juggles a lot of things. You 
need about four pairs of shoes to fill the one set 
of shoes.” 

Although Samara is not Catholic, the student 





life directors stated that his biggest concerns have 
been the college’s Catholic mission and being ac- 
cessible to all students, faculty and staff. 

St. Michael’s administration has not decided 
how it will begin the search process to replace Sa- 
mara. A Board of Trustees meeting in the coming 
weeks will discuss options, Leach said. 
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Four Weeks Later College Succumbs to ‘Irene Fatigu 


Students have been slow to respond to the devastation caused by the tropical 


By Kendra Gravelle 
News Manager 


Despite pleas for help, most students 
at St. Michael’s College have not partici- 
pated in efforts to provide relief to the vic- 
tims of Tropical Storm Irene. 

At Norwich University in Northfield, 
Vt., the response from students was over- 
whelming, said Heidi St. Peter, director 
of the Mobilization of Volunteer Efforts 
(MOVE) at St. Michael’s. Northfield had 
been hit hard by Irene, so students wit- 
nessed the damage first-hand. Approxi- 
mately 900 Norwich students volunteered 
in the aftermath of the storm, compared to 
24 St. Michael’s students, St. Peter added. 

“At Norwich it was hard to feel re- 
moved from it,” St. Peter said, “so as soon 
as students got into that environment, 
they knew they needed to do more.” 

The University of Vermont has dedi- 
cated classes to Irene relief, St. Peter add- 
ed. 

At Middlebury College, a school sim- 
ilar in size to St. Michael’s, 438 students 
and faculty have volunteered over 2,400 
hours of their time to help bring relief to 
storm victims, said Tiffany Sargent, di- 
rector of civic engagement at Middlebury. 
Because classes didn’t start at Middlebury 
until Sept. 12, the response came mostly 
from pre-season athletes and coaches as 
well as members of Residential Life. 

“Student interest seems to be grow- 


ing,” Sargent said. “The athletes have just 
been unbelievable. They were wonderful 
about making time available to provide 
the immediate help that was so desper- 
ately needed.” 

Middlebury students are also sell- 
ing t-shirts that read “Together Vermont, 
Irene 2011” for $15 each, Sargent said. 

On Sunday, Sept. 18 a benefit concert 
called “Join Hands Vermont” was held in 
the McCarthy Arts Center. There were 17 
performing groups, including the St. Mi- 
chael’s chorale, the tap club and the Celtic 
Knights, said Annemieke Spoelstra, per- 
former and instructor at St. Michael’s and 
organizer of the event. Admission was 
free but donations were encouraged. 

“Personally, I was hoping to see more 
students and faculty,” Spoelstra said. 

There were around ten students in 
attendence, not including those who per- 
formed. The poor turn out may have been 
due to the nice weather, St. Peter said. It is 
also possible that students and faculty had 
attended previous fundraising events and 
felt that they had already done their part, 
she added. 

“It was a strange response not to get 
more people,” St. Peter said. “It was pretty 
disappointing.” 

During similar disasters in the past, 
students seemed to have been more en- 
gaged in volunteering and donating items, 
she added. 

“Tt was different with [Hurricane] 
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A makeshift walking bridge allows access to Rt. 100. 


Katrina,” she said, “and with the earth- 
quake in Haiti there was a huge, wonder- 
ful response. The media response has a lot 
to do with that. I just don’t think students 
are too in tune with the local news.” 

The Vermont Food Bank has received 
donated items from many stores and com- 
panies, but it has not received donations 
from any Vermont colleges, said Steph- 
anie Cook, the foodbank’s marketing 
and promotions manager.The response 
of those who wish to help has dwindled 
since the storm first tore through Ver- 
mont, she said. 

“Things have slowed down in regards 
to the phone ringing with people wishing 


to do things that benefit us,’ Cook said, 
“But the food bank’s role is to be here for 
the long term. Once [the Federal Emer- 
gancy Management Agency] FEMA and 
the Red Cross pull out, we’ll still be here.” 

The St. Michael’s MOVE office is 
still accepting donations, although it has 
not received many items thus far, St. Peter 
said. Donations will continue being ac- 
cepted all semester. 

“We need to be realistic with people’s 
capacity to donate, but it shouldn’t be 
used as an excuse,” St. Peter said. “Bring- 
ing relief is a marathon, not a sprint.” 


St. Michael’s Drops Six Notches in US News Ranking Surveys 


By Kendra Gravelle 
News Manager 


St. Michael’s College’s U.S. News 
rank fell from 93rd to 99th this year in 
the category of liberal-arts schools, but 
the results should not have a significant 
impact on St. Michael’s image, said John 
Neuhauser, president of St. Michael’s. 

The US News list is often used by 
potential students as a way of beginning 
their college search; however, a school’s 


rank on this list is not a significant fac- 


6 Colleges don’t put a lot 
of stock in these lists 
because a lot of it is 

subjective 9 


John Kulhowvick 
Director of Institutional Research 





tor in determining whether a student will 
ultimately attend St. Michael’s, Flanagan 
said. 

“Before people invest in a big pur- 
chase, some turn to consumer reports to 
get an opinion from others,” said Jerry 
Flanagan, the St. Michael’s vice president 
for admission and enrollment manage- 
ment. “If they only rely on that list, they 
may not be very happy. We don’t want 
students to pick us or reject us based on 
that list, or they may miss out on a great 
opportunity to get a St. Michael’s educa- 
tion.” 

Until four years ago St. Michael’s 
was ranked on the Best University-Mas- 
ter’s list, which is regional, said John Kul- 
howvick, the St. Michael’s director of in- 
stitutional research. St. Michael’s is now 
ranked on a national scale on the “Best 
Liberal Arts College,” he added. 

“Tt’s the hardest group to compete 
with,” Neuhauser said. “A lot of those 
schools are much wealthier.” 


Williams College is No. 1, Middle- 
bury College is No. 5. 

Over the last four years, St. Michael’s 
has ranked 111, 104, 93 and 99, respec- 
tively, Neuhauser said. The reason for St. 
Michael’s falling rank in 2011 could be 
due to more colleges being included in the 
list this year, he suggested. 

“If they hadn’t added schools, we 
probably would have stayed where we 
were,” Neuhauser said. 

The drop from 93 to 99 can be mis- 
leading, said Buff Lindau, the St. Mi- 
chael’s director of marketing and com- 
munications. Last year there were five 
schools tied at 93 then the list jumped to 
98, she said. This year, St. Michael’s is 
tied at 99 with two other schools. 

Many factors are considered in deter- 
mining where each school stands. These 
include surveys taken by each institution 
rating other institutions, surveys taken 
by high school guidance counselors, av- 
erage alumni giving rates, students’ test 


scores when they enter the college and the 
college’s predicted graduation rate, Kul- 
howvick said. 

“Colleges don’t put a lot of stock in 
these lists,” he said, “because a lot of it is 
subjective.” 

If St. Michael’s were concerned with 
improving its rank, then it could mount 
a campaign, as some other colleges have 
done, Flanagan said. 

“That wouldn’t be a good use of our 
resources,” he said. 

St. Michael’s is included in many 
other guides, including the Fiske guide 
and National Survey of Student Engage- 
ment, Kulhowvick said. St. Michael’s was 
also ranked 88th on the Forbes 2012 list of 
America’s Top Colleges. 

“College is an important piece of a 
young person’s life”’ Kulhowvick said. 
“TUS News] knows parents are going to 
buy the book to inform the process, and 
I think it’s safe to say that most schools 
don’t mind the publicity.” 
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_ Music Department Gets a Facelift 


Due to the retirement of music professor, students can expect to see some changes 


By Alexander Spinelli 
Online Editor 


Like many departments at St. Mi- 
chael’s College, the music program has 
undergone changes this semester. Rather 
than reshaping academics, however, the 
changes focus around the retirement of 
Professor Paul LeClair after over forty 
years of instruction at St. Michael’s. 

LeClair, who presided over the wind 
& jazz ensembles, jazz history and music 
theory courses, was replaced by three new 
professors this semester. Fine Arts Pro- 
fessor Brian McCarthy replaced LeClair’s 
role as conductor of the jazz band, now 
renamed the Jazz Orchestra. 

“T thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to work with some college kids ona 
weekly basis,” said McCarthy, a graduate 
of the William Patterson University Mas- 
ter’s program in Music Composition and 
Arrangement. 

McCarthy and fellow new hire Pro- 
fessor Chris Gribnau, who now conducts 
the Wind Ensemble, are not short on ex- 
perience by any means. They are both 
professional performers and educators. 
Gribnau obtained his Graduate degree 
from Ithaca College in Music Education 
and also instructs at the Lincoln Com- 
munity School in Lincoln and through the 
Flynn Arts program. 

“Right now I actually teach every 
grade from kindergarten through adult,” 


Gribnau said. “It is a lot of time, it’s a lot 
of driving, but I feel music is my passion, 
and specifically concert band is some- 
thing I grew up doing.” 

Gribnau is struggling to recruit trum- 
peters for the wind ensemble. The Jazz 
Orchestra is having trouble finding a 
drummer, and is considering looking off 
campus to alumni in the area. 

“For every obstacle there’s a solution 
for it,’ said McCarthy “I have a feeling 
there’s drummers out there, I know it, I 
can feel it, I could probably walk into the 
student center right now and say ‘anyone 
play drums? Alright, you, you and you 
come audition, let’s go.” 

Assistant Professor William Lee Ellis 
is Leclair’s replacement in the academic 
realm, teaching History of Rock & Roll 
and Music Theory I this semester. Ob- 
taining his PhD at the University of Mem- 
phis in Ethnomusicology in the study of 
music and culture, he took the job after 
being offered the position last spring. 

“As a colleague of mine in Mem- 
phis said, ‘you just got a professor’s gig 
teaching at a small liberal arts college in 
New England and that is every academ- 
ics dream gig, I am very fortunate to be 
here,” said Ellis. 

For the first time in recent student 
memory, auditions were held this year 
during the introductory week of classes, 
“They were placement auditions, it was 
mostly so I could put a face with a name 
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Professor Brian McCarthy leads a Jazz Orchestra rehearsal. 


and hear people play a little bit,’ said 
Gribnau 

Sophomore John Trackey, who plays 
trumpet in the wind and jazz ensembles 
and sings in the choir, believes that the 
first few weeks will be a little difficult as 
the students come together again. 

“The people last year knew everyone 
in the groups,” said Trackey regarding the 
auditions. “Last year, people knew where 
to place people.” 

Junior Michael Holland, bass player 
in the Jazz Orchestra, said he enjoys the 
feel of getting together with fellow stu- 
dents to play organized music and enjoys 
the new energy that has come with Mc- 


Carthy. 

“There’s sort of a good attitude, you 
know Brian being the new guy we’ve got 
all this enthusiasm,” said Holland. 

Like McCarthy and Gribnau, Ellis 
is excited about his new career at St. Mi- 
chael’s and hopes to inspire his students 
through his courses and familiarize them 
with the importance of music in everyday 
life. 

“Tt’s small but it’s really good,” he 
said. “We’re putting well rounded people 
in the world and also some pretty good 
musicians.” 








Juniors Scowl as Sophomores Enjoy the Suite Life 


By Bryanna Murphy 
Staff Writer 


As the first month of the semester 
comes to a close, some students remain 
bitter about their current living situations. 

Many juniors are living in dorms for 
a third year in a row, while more sopho- 
mores than ever live in the suites. The 
Saint Michael’s housing coordinators say 
there are factors unique to this year, but 
that there has not been much of a differ- 
ence in the housing process. 

“We may have received a little more 
complaints than in the past,” said housing 
coordinator Joshua Chamberlain, “but our 
whole goal is to make students happy.” 

Many students remain displeased 
with their living situations for the 2011- 
2012 school year. Students who have 
enough credits to be counted as part of the 
class above them are able to participate in 
that class’s lottery, which is why sopho- 
mores can get priority over juniors. 


“T understand they want to reward 
students for having credits,’ said junior 
Mike Carpenter, who is currently in 
dorm-style living for the third consecu- 
tive year, “but they should give students 
the best lottery numbers within their own 
grade, rather than placing them over peo- 
ple in the grade above them.” 

Carpenter said that even though he is 
older than many RAs in Alumni Hall, he 
is glad that most of his friends and many 
other juniors are in Alumni as well. 

“Location is definitely a plus,” Car- 
penter said, “but it is the slums.” 

Students often use the slang term 
‘Slumni’ for Alumni Hall, a dorm tradi- 
tionally inhabited by sophomores with 
a few disgruntled juniors thrown in the 
mix. 

Suites are considered by students to 
be more luxurious than dorm doubles, 
with private bathrooms, common rooms 
and single bedrooms. 

“T love it,” said sophomore Rebecca 


Newcomb of her four person suite in Pon- 
tigny. “There’s just more freedom here.” 
She said it’s similar to apartment liv- 
ing but feels like she and her suitemates 
skipped a step in housing by avoiding a 
dorm room as sophomores. With a kitch- 
en on each floor of the suite buildings, 
Newcomb said she and her friends can 
cook their own meals and more easily as- 
sume the responsibilities of young adults. 
The number of disappointed juniors 
and the difficulties of housing this year 
directly correlated with the low number of 
students who went abroad this semester. 
“A big factor here is that normally 
about over 100 people go abroad, and 
this year only about 40 students did,” said 
Chamberlain. “That’s about 60 beds that 
would have been vacant and available that 
we had to fill, which put more juniors in 
Alumni than in the past.” 
The housing coordinators followed 
the housing model which has been used 
every year. The only difference was a 


shortened timeline used to lessen stu- 
dents’ anxiety over housing. 

GREAT Housing, Ambassador 
Housing and Honors Housing were con- 
ducted in the same way as well. These 
types of housing take up many of the 
suites on campus. 

“T think a lot of that had to do with 
Ambassador Housing,” said housing co- 
ordinator Denise Tougas of the larger 
number of sophomores in suites. “More 
sophomores applied for ambassador hous- 
ing than juniors did because juniors want- 
ed the townhouses.” 

The Director of Residence Life, Lou 
DiMasi, said the housing coordinators 
have made about 200 room changes since 
the housing lottery ended last semester. 

“Tt doesn’t appear to us that students 
are not having a good experience,” Di- 
Masi said. “So far we are off to a good 
start, and that doesn’t mean we can’t do 
better, and we will continue striving to do 
better.” 





What is St. 


By Jim Hughes 
Online Editor 


With room heat still blasting on warm 
spring days, lamps on during the day and 
air conditioning on when no one is there 
to be cooled, is St. Michael’s College re- 
ally green? 

When it comes to disposing of elec- 
tronic waste — one of the newer environ- 
mental hazards — St. Michael’s does have 
a firm grip on the situation. As of Jan. 1, 
2011, e-waste is no longer allowed to be 
dumped into Vermont landfills. Since 
then, the school has made an extra effort 
to address this growing problem. 

“Tt is illegal to throw your electron- 
ics in the dumpster,” said Heather Ellis, 
the sustainability coordinator for St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

Pyramids of televisions and mini- 
fridges fill dumpsters every spring at St. 
Michael’s as students head home for va- 
cation. Without the electronic waste dis- 
posal programs, chlorofluorocarbons (a 
greenhouse gas), can cause irreversible 
environmental damage. The chlorofluo- 
rocarbons are found in Freon in refrigera- 
tors, according to Ellis. 

E-waste now goes to an electronics 
recycler who breaks down the devices 
and separately recycles the separate items 
such as wires, plastics and circuit boards,” 
said Karen Knaebel, environmental ana- 
lyst for the Vermont Department of Envi- 
ronmental Conservation. 

Building 1410 on north campus holds 
the sea of electronics waiting to be hauled 
to Good Point Recycling in Middlebury, 
where they are processed and recycled. 
Good Point Recycling is the college’s 
partner for e-waste management. Much of 
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this e-waste is found only after Physical 
Plant combs the campus and checks for e- 
waste that was left behind. 

“We have saved a lot of money by 
getting a lot of the recycling out of the 
trash dumpsters,” Ellis said. 

Major contributors to e-waste on 
campus are computers and printers. The 
state of Vermont has an e-waste program 
called “E-cycles,’ which started in July. 
The goal for this year’s weight in e-waste 
is the number of Vermont residents — ac- 
cording to the 2010 census for state popu- 
lation — multiplied by 5.5 pounds. That is 
over three million pounds of e-waste. St. 
Michael’s college contributed about 3,000 
to 4,000 pounds of e-waste this past July. 

“St. Mike’s, as a whole, does a lot,’ 
said senior Kerri Makinen, a member of 
Green Up. “Every time a printer needs to 
be replaced they make sure they are prop- 
erly recycled.” 

Building 1410 is packed, forcing 
Good Point Recycling to make multiple 
trips in carrying away the load. 

“On average, it is just under $1,000 
for a pick up,” Ellis said. 

Pick-ups are two to three times a 
year, and since the school is paying 15 
cents per pound, this is cheap compared 
to most pick-up services, Ellis said. 

“We used to go through Chittenden 
County Waste District, and our crew used 
to bring everything there, which used up 
time and money,” Ellis said. 

She added that money saved by re- 
moving the middle-man has allowed the 
school to allocate more funds to other 
sustainability programs on campus. The 
composting program has placed bins in 
the Green Mountain Dining Hall and sup- 
plied new bin liners. 













Monday, Sept. 19 


9:32 a.m. Larceny/ Theft, Ryan Hall 
11:27 a.m. Larceny/ Theft, Joyce Hall 


Tuesday, Sept. 20 


Hall 


rriaay, sept. 22 


9:34 a.m. Suspicious Person/ Circumstance, Joyce 


Wednesday, Sept. 21 


1:38 a.m. Fire Alarm, Sutton Fire Rescue Station 


1:11 a.m. Drunkenness: Released to Responsible . 


SECURITY LOG 


Excerpts from Sept. 19 - Sept. 25 reports provided by St. Michael’s College Department of Public Safety 


Party, Lyons Hall 


9:20 p.m. Medical Assist: Transport by Rescue, Tar- 


rant Center 


Saturday, Sept. 24 


1:06 a.m. Drug Possession: Paraphernalia, Ryan Hall 
1:22 a.m. Drunkenness, Ryan Hall 
2:34 a.m. Suspicious Person/ Circumstance, Inter- 


national Commons 


12:27 p.m. Harassment: Verbal, Alliot Hall 


Sunday, Sept. 25 


12:34 a.m. Drug Violation, Ryan Hall 





“The major benefit is that these items 
are properly managed and kept out of 
landfill disposal,’ Knaebel said. “Given 
the rising amount of e-waste in this coun- 
try, this is an important issue.” 

For the sixth year in a row, Small 
Dog Electronics hosted an e-waste recy- 
cling event in South Burlington on Sept. 
24. In 2009, this event cost the company 
and its sponsors $60,000 to ship and pro- 
cess 150 tons of waste. Because of stricter 
laws governing the e-cycling process, 
many electronics companies cover the 








cost themselves. 

“The (past) cost has been substantial. 
However, recycling services are now pro- 
vided for us by Apple,” said Don Mayer, 
CEO of Small Dog Electronics. 

“Students that contact me do not have 
to pay for (e-cycling). We pay for it,” El- 
lis said. 

Students wishing to dispose of their 
electronic devices properly are encour- 
aged to contact the Sustainability Office 
on campus. 





Photo by Jim Hughes 


Televisions, refrigerators, computers, printers and other e-waste are stored in Building 
1410 before being shipped to Good Point Recycling in Middlebury for processing. 


SS 


12:49 a.m. Drug Violation: Odor Complaint, Ryan Hall 
12:49 a.m. Fire Safety Violation, Ryan Hall 


2:26 a.m. Medical Assist: Transport by Rescue, 
Lyons Hall 
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Responses to “Blame it 
on the A-A-A-Alcohol’ 


A column about a student’s experience 
drinking and studying abroad 


To The Defender, 


I was very discouraged after read- 
ing Jordan Kilty’s column on her study- 
abroad experience (or so-called study- 
abroad experience). It seems to me that 
she wasted a wonderful opportunity to 
learn more about another culture, and to 
be a positive ambassador of her country. 

Many of us in the St. Michael’s com- 
munity, primarily Peggy Imai and mem- 
bers of the Registrar’s Office, work very 
hard to maintain and manage this rich 
educational opportunity for our students. 
The institution itself supports the pro- 
gram in many ways, particularly through 
student financial aid and the Politi Fund 
(which provides about $100,000 per year 
to promote international education). We 
support it because we believe that our 
students and the world can benefit from 
this type of personal and intellectual in- 


terchange. 

I hope that the column does not dis- 
courage other students from making the 
decision to enhance their undergraduate 
education in another country. I am cer- 
tain that the vast majority of students 
have a positive cultural and academic ex- 
perience when they study abroad, regard- 
less of what someone may conclude from 
Jordan’s experience. 

I realize that studying abroad pres- 
ents the opportunity for students to be on 
their own, and to make decisions without 
much oversight, all very important as part 
of normal human development. Perhaps 
the column will influence students to 
make better choices when put in this type 
of situation. 


Karen Talentino 
Vice President of Academic Affairs 





To The Defender, 


Although it seems that Jordan Kilty 
intended to write “Blame it on the A-A- 
Alcohol” in order to warn the students of 
St. Michael’s about the dangers of over- 
drinking, there is a discrepancy between 
what I assume to be the intended message 
of the article (to drink in moderation) and 
the way it was presented. 

It’s unclear what the aim of the article 
is when Kilty writes that despite smash- 
ing her head on the ground, throwing up 
on her boyfriend, spending her last night 
strapped to a gurney and “leaving France 
with puke on (her) coat. . some of the best 
nights of (her) life have occurred when 
(she) was inebriated.” 

Even the headline suggests that she 
shirks responsibility for her actions, 
which, when compounded with the sensa- 
tionalist details of her exploits and photo- 
graph of herself enjoying what one would 
assume to be an alcoholic beverage, 
seems to condone excessive drinking. 

The reason that the “ugly American” 
stereotype persists despite the existence of 


many dignified Americans living abroad 
is because of the very behaviou\r that was 
described in this article. When students of 
St. Michael’s College become public nui- 
sances on multiple occasions and take up 
valuable space in hospitals as a result of 
irresponsible drinking, it reflects poorly 
not only on our academic institution but 
also on the United States. 

Every student should care about how 
our student body is being perceived; con- 
sidering the current job market and cut- 
throat competition for academic funding, 
neither future employers nor graduate 
schools are going to want someone from a 
“party school.” The belief that her experi- 
ence is not “atypical” (whether it be true 
or false) should especially be of concern 
to a college community in which two de- 
partments (journalism and global studies) 
require an experience abroad and one in 
three students represent our institution, 
and by association us, overseas. 


Tarah Srethwatanakul 
Class of 2013 


EDITORIAL 


Does THE STUDENT Bopby 
Care Asout COMMUNITY? 


It’s worrisome that St. Michael’s students 
didn’t heed the call to help Vermont victims of 
Tropical Storm Irene. Only a minute number of 
students turned out to donate and volunteer their 
time to damaged parts of Vermont and only a 
handful of students even showed up at the “Join 
Hands Vermont” benefit that was hosted on cam- 
pus Sept. 18. 

As reported in our story on page three, St. 
Michael’s students are by far behind Middlebury 
College and Norwich University in volunteerism. 
There were only 24 St. Michael’s students—that’s 
barely 1 percent of the student body—who vol- 
unteered, compared to almost 450 students at 
Middlebury—over 20 percent of that school. And 
Middlebury students did not start classes until 
Sept. 12, two weeks after we did. 

Norwich University, located much closer to 
damaged areas, had 900 students work toward | 
Trene relief. That’s almost half the college. 

St. Michael’s, we should be embarrassed. 

Perhaps one could offer an “out-of-sight, out- 
of-mind” theory as to why so few students who 
volunteered through MOVE. This is a cop-out, 
though. We’re sure plenty of students witnessed 
some kind of damage on their way to school or 
through footage online. 

So why are St. Michael’s students lacking the 
responsibility of being good, generous citizens of 
the larger Vermont community? 

Are we selfish as a whole? Does entitlement 
consume us to a point where we don’t even consid- 
er signing up to help others? Do we lack empathy 
so much that we deny those in need? 

We wish we could say we were part of the 24, 
but we am not. Far too many of us are not. Far 
too many of us are selfish. Selfishness is the sim- 
plest reason why so many of us have yet to provide 
service to Irene victims, and we come up with ex- 
cuses to convince ourselves it’s OK. Maybe you 
don’t have a car or extra money to spend. Maybe 
you have a lot of homework or have already made 
plans. The fact is too many fellow Vermonters fell 
victim to Irene and do not have the luxury to say 
they have any or all of the exuses just listed. 

I challenge all St. Michael’s students to step it 
up by volunteering off campus in a larger commu- 
nity in need, whether it be with those affected by 
Irene or with children in an after-school program. 
We will all be rewarded in an emotional and spiri- 
tual way that will improve our wellbeing. 


--Kelley Bureau, Editor 
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Redefining ‘Slut’ 


Continued from Page 1 


Jarvis added that she 
saw a sign at the Toronto 
march that read, “It was 
Christmas day. I was 14 and 
taped in a stairwell wearing 
snowshoes and layers. Did I 
deserve it too?” 

While some feminist 
activists see SlutWalks as 
a way to reclaim and de- 
fine the word “slut,’ Cath- 
leen Powers, the executive 
director of the Burlington 
Women’s Rape Crisis Cen- 
ter said she supports wom- 
en’s liberation and sexual 
freedom, but added that she 
doesn’t think a SlutWalk is 
the right way to do it. 

“Some feedback that 
I’ve gotten from survivors 
of rape is that using the 
term “slut” isn’t a way they 


want to empower them- 
selves as survivors and as 
women,’ Powers said. “I 
understand the intention 
behind the event but I think 
the message of it could eas- 
ily be misconstrued.” 

After arriving at Bat- 
tery Park, attendees were 
invited to take the micro- 
phone and share their per- 
sonal stories about rape and 
sexual assault. 

Despite Powers’ hesi- 
tations about the walk, she 
said it’s always beneficial 
to be open about rape and 
for survivors to share their 
stories. 

In 2010, 132 forcible 
rapes were reported in Ver- 
mont, 99 percent of which 
were committed by some- 
one who knew the victim, 
according to data from the 


Women’s Rape Crisis Cen- 
ter. The U:S. Bureau of 
Justice reported that 20-25 
percent of women living on 
college campuses will be 
the victims of attempted or 
actual rape, but the major- 
ity of these rapes will not be 
reported due to the stigma 
attached. 

Between 2006 and 
2008, no rapes were report- 
ed at Bennington College or 
at the Community College 
of Vermont, which enrolls 
more than 10,000 students, 
according to a Seven Days 
article. In that same time 
period, three campus rapes 
were reported at St. Mi- 
chael’s and Johnson State 
College, and eight were re- 
ported at Middlebury. 


ALL AMERICAN FITNESS & TANNING 


STUDENT SPECIAL 
1 YEAR FOR $99.99 


OR $10.00 A MONTH EFT 


OPEN 24 HRS 7 DAYS A WEEK 


1881 Williston Rd No HIDDEN FEES 
South Burlington, VT 
Phone: (802) 865-3068 


Come train at the home of UVM Hockey legend Tim Thomas 
We are home of the UVM wrestling team and Robert Hamlin 2011 NCAA Runner Up 
Check out owner 1984 Mr, America Rick Poston on youtube 


Never wait to use another piece of equipment again 
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* Two floors of cardio and weights 


» Full boxing ring with speed bags and 


heavy bags 
* Two sets of cross over cables 


* Three racks of dumbbells up to 165lbs_ » Three lat pull down machines 
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» Full range of cardio equipment 
* And much more 
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FREE 
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UVM campus 
Bike Rack 
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By Jordan Kilty 
Managing Editor 


I wrote my first book when I was 
12 years old, the same year my mom 
married my step dad. I got a new 
brother and sister and I was forced 
to leave the house I had grown up in. 
My book, which was about 30 pages 
long and handwritten in a Harry Pot- 
ter journal, was a place to vent my 
frustrations about the rapid changes 
going on in my life. And at the time, 
it felt it was my only saving grace. 

Writing was my savior again 
when I was 13 and felt uncomfortable 
in my own skin. That was the year 
I had gotten a perm that turned my 
hair into a giant puff ball. I had also 
accidentally cut my own bangs; big 
mistake. 

At 14, I wore only black clothes 
and dark eyeliner, listened to a lot of 
Evanescence and wrote really de- 
pressing poetry. It has always been 
writing that has gotten me through 
dark days and the awkward moments 
of my teenage years. 

It was there for me when I was 
15 and didn’t want to eat, when I was 
16 and fell in love for the first time 
and again when I was 17 and had to 
come to terms with the fact that I was 
about to go to college and leave the 
friends I’ve had since nursery school. 

As author Joan Didion said, “I 
write entirely to find out what I’m 
thinking, what I’m looking at, what 
I see and what it means. What I want 
and what I fear.” Writing is one of the 
few times when I can let down my 
guard and allow myself to feel what- 
ever I need to feel. It is my catharsis. 
It is how I make sense of the world 
and how I make sense of myself. 

So often, we lie to ourselves and 
to others just to make it through the 
day. No, I don’t love him. No, this 
doesn’t hurt. Yes, I forgive you. 

It’s rare for us to be honest with 
each other, and even rarer to be hon- 
est with ourselves. Writing, for me, 
makes that possible. I believe the act 
of writing is similar to that of hold- 
ing a mirror up to your face; it forces 
you to inspect yourself closely, some- 
times in uncomfortable ways. 

I don’t have patience for fiction. 
I believe that the world is tragic and 


Stories True 
When They Lie 


beautiful and has so many important 
and true stories that need to be told. 

In the last issue of The Defend- 
er, I wrote a column detailing my 
dangerous drinking habits while in 
France. I wrote the column because 
I believe in the power of words more 
than anything. My hope had been 
that by sharing my story, it would 
caution other students to not make 
the same mistakes I did. 

I have always thought that the 
best stories are true stories and that 
sugar-coating the truth is neither 
brave nor respectable. 

I appreciate writing in all its 
forms, whether it’s a book, TV show 
or movie. But I don’t respect a book 
or TV show that tries to put a rosy 
glow on a dark subject. One of my 
least favorite TV shows is “Full 
House” for that very reason. Noth- 
ing against Bob Saget, but conflict is 
never wrapped up in 22 minutes, nor 
should it be. 

In one episode, Stephanie’s 
friend is bullied but the problem is 
solved when Stephanie stands up to 
the bully because it is the right thing 
to do. Or the time when DJ thinks 
she’s too fat to go to a pool party so 
she starves herself for a few days. 
The problem is solved, however, 
when Danny and Uncle Jesse talk to 
her and tell her she should eat. And 
just like that, DJ is cured. 

But real life isn’t like that. Eat- 
ing disorders persist. People starve 
themselves for months or years and it 
isn’t as easily solved as DJ’s problem. 
Kids are bullied and sometimes take 
their own lives because of it. If you’re 
going to tell a story about these im- 
portant topics, at least examine it in 
a realistic and truthful way. Explore 
why teenage girls have self-image 
problems and why some kids feel it’s 
necessary to tease other kids. Yes, 
these topics are tricky and unpleas- 
ant but what’s the point of telling a 
story if you aren’t going to tell all of 
it, especially the messy parts? I think 
writers need to tell these stories as 
much as readers need to hear them. 


Kilty is a senior journalism major 
and managing editor of The 
Defender. Contact her at jkilty@ 
mail.smcvt.edu 











By Cynthia Kelley 
Guest Columnist 


My husband and I walked up to the 
Moretown Town Hall and were immedi- 
ately approached by a man who was re- 
questing three volunteers to help him, 
so we were assigned to pick up and move 
a dumpster. The man, who lived on the 
river, told us how the flood reached the 
second floor of his house. He decided to 
rebuild the first floor of his house and said 
some people may think him crazy for do- 
ing so, but he is sure no one would ever 
buy the house after the flood, so he might 
as well rebuild it. 

We reported back to the Town Of- 
fice where the coordinator asked if we 
had light carpentry skills. After getting 
equipped with face masks, gloves, tools 
and lunch items, we drove to a house that 
was only a mile away, but due to road 
wash-out, we had to take an alternate 
route, so it ended up being 10 miles away. 
We were instructed to go to a business 
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Remembering Sept. 11, a Day of Irene Clean-Up 


called Majestic Auto if we got lost, since 
so many street signs had floated away. 
When we arrived at the home, I no- 
ticed two potted chrysanthemums on the 
lawn and a Jets football flag. I thought, 
“This is hope.” We met the house’s own- 


& 





We will always remem- 
ber 9/11 and we will always 
also remember where we 
were on Sept. 11, 2011 in 
Moretown, Vt. 





er, JP, and his wife Margaret who was 
seven-and-a-half months pregnant with 
their first child. JP said he needed taping 
and mudding help but the other volunteers 
had said no to these tasks. Fortunately, 


we had some experience since we had 
worked on Katrina damaged houses in 
Mississippi. We met other volunteers: Bill 
from New Jersey and helpers from Magic 
Hat where JP worked. 

I mentioned to JP that I noticed no 
mold odor in the house, which had been 
filled with water from a river that was 
surprisingly far away. They had used a 
device similar to a pet owner’s flea bomb, 
which killed mold spores. Their entire 
bottom floor had been gutted and nothing 
was saved, JP said. 

I left our email address so Marga- 
ret could send us an announcement after 
the baby was born. On the way home, we 
stopped at the house of some friends in 
Waterbury. Neighbors on either side and 
across the road had 5-8 feet of water in the 
first floors of their houses and basements 
were filled with sediment. My friends 
were lucky, however, and only had a large 
sink hole and some sewage in their base- 
ment. 

My friends told us that the main rea- 


Maybe Bin Laden Had a Valid Point 


By Nickolaus Willard 
Guest Columnist 


In 1996, Osama bin Laden wrote: 

“We wish to study the means that we 
could follow to return the situation to its 
normal path. And to return to the people 
their own rights, particularly after the 
large damages and the great aggression 
on the life and the religion of the people. 
An injustice that had affected every sec- 
tion and group of the people.” 

Whether his point of view is justified 
is up for debate, but what matters is that he 
took action on this fatwa- a declaration of 
war against the United States. Bin Laden 
had justice in mind when he put into mo- 
tion the acts of 9/11 and the other atroci- 
ties inflicted on the United States. It was 
not that he didn’t believe in our freedoms 
or values; it was that bin Laden didn’t en- 








joy our, as he perceived, freedom to bully. 
He saw his attacks not as provocation, but 
as retaliatory justice in the form of vio- 
lent conduct: an eye for an eye. Maybe his 
views weren’t so dif- 
ferent from some in 
this country. 

Maybe we should 
have acted differently 
abroad. Maybe we 
need different goals 
and values. Maybe we 
should have learned 
this after the attacks 
on our country. When 





He saw his attacks. 
. aS retaliatory justice: 
an eye for an eye. 


saying that we were attacked for our way 
of life. 

“For over seven years the United 
States has been occupying the lands of 
Islam in the holiest of 
places, the Arabian 
Peninsula, plundering 
its riches,” bin Laden 
said in 1998. 

Maybe he was 
enraged by the way in 
which we obtained our 
way of life, and not the 
way of life itself. May- 
be there is a bit of jeal- 


y) 





better to rebuild than 
right after you have 
been torn down? We were attacked be- 
cause of our way of life, because of our 
freedoms, because of who we are. Al- 
Qaeda terrorists were partially correct in 


EST. 1904 


ousy from bin Laden 
here. Maybe national- 

ism gave him a right to that jealousy. 
The idea that we are hated for our 
freedoms by a certain group of foreign- 
ers has been propagated and disseminated 


son why Waterbury had so much flood- 
ing was a blockage at the bridge caused 
by four items: two downed trees and two 
cars that had floated two miles down the 
river from Majestic Auto. As we drove 
away, we saw a large Federal Emergency 
Management Agency operation, with 
tables of bleach and buckets and a lot of 
governmental officials. 

On the way home, we stopped at 
Mazza’s Farm Stand in Essex Junction 
to buy a pumpkin. The workers there had 
hung a photo of where we were standing, 
which had been covered in 8 feet of water 
just two weeks earlier. 

At 7 p.m., we went to a service com- 
memorating the 10 years since 9/11. We 
will always remember 9/11 and we will 
always also remember where we were on 
Sept. 11, 2011 in Moretown, Vt. 


Kelley works in Information 
Technology at St. Michael's College 
and can be contacted at ckelley@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 


so widely throughout our society by the 
media that it has become unchallenged. 
When an idea is repeated enough times, 
whether it is true or not, it becomes real- 
ity. Maybe this isn’t the healthiest reality 
for our country. 

Maybe we should have paid atten- 
tion to the results of our actions. Maybe 
we should be doing the same right now 
in different aspects of our society. Maybe 
our way of life is unsustainable. 

So how should we have rebuilt? What 
should we have done differently? Do 
these ideas hold true in other realms of so- 
ciety, such as the financial crisis of 2008? 
What do we change and why? My answer 
is simple. Minimize the negative results 
of our actions and start telling a different 
story and creating a different reality. 


Willard is a senior political 
science and economics double 
major and can be contacted at 
nwillard@mail.smcvt.edu. 


Visit www.smcvt.edu/defender 
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R.E.M.’s Contribution to Music Won’t Be Forgotten 











R.E.M., a band 
known for its genre- 
defining hits like, 
“Tt’s The End of The 
World as We Know 
It (And I Feel Fine),” 
“The One I Love,” 
and “Losing My Re- 
ligion,” announced its 
breakup last week af- 
ter a 31-year run. 

Beginning with 
its debut release, 
“Murmur,” in 1983, R.E.M. developed 
a sound known at the time as “college 
rock.” Along with bands such as The 
Replacements and The Smiths, R.E.M. 
helped create the blend of post-punk and 
pop melody which is known today as al- 
ternative rock. 

R.E.M. broke out of the alternative 
underground and into the mainstream 
with its fifth album, 1987’s “Document.” 
As the band’s first platinum album, “Doc- 
ument” included popular, radio-friendly 
songs like “It’s The End of The World as 
We Know It (And I Feel Fine)” and “The 
One I Love.” 

The “Document” period was some- 
what of an evolution for R.E.M., as vocal- 
ist Michael Stipe honed his writing skills 
which gave his lyrics a level of ambiguity 
and lead guitarist Peter Buck introduced a 
wider audience to his jangly guitar distor- 
tion. “It’s The End of The World as We 
Know It (And I Feel Fine)” includes the 





Harrison 
Antognioni 


lyrical sequence, “You vitriolic, patriotic, 
slam, fight, bright light/Feeling pretty 
psyched.” When sung at breakneck speed 
in Stipe’s nasally, scratchy voice, it’s im- 
possible to know what the words are sup- 
posed to mean, which allows listeners to 
provide meaning of their own. 

The band’s next release, “Green,” 
came in 1988 and proved that R.E.M. 
could continue to build on the mainstream 
success that it had grown into. “Green” 
may have been R.E.M.’s most complete 
album, as it featured popular songs like 
“Orange Crush,” “Stand” and “Turn You 
Inside-Out,” but also included thought- 
provoking songs like “World Leader 
Pretend” and “I Remember California,” 
which focus on political lying and envi- 
ronmental issues, respectively. 

R.E.M. continued to ride its recogni- 
tion as one of the best rock bands in the 
world into the early ’90s with its next 
three releases, “Out of Time,” “Automatic 
for the People” and “Monster.” 

By the mid-’90s, however, the group 
developed more of a pop sound and be- 
came less consistent in delivering hits. 
Original drummer Bill Berry retired from 
the band in 1997, which seemed to spiral 
the group into a lull. 

In 2008, R.E.M. departed from the 
stagnant pop music that dominated its 


‘ previous three releases with its 14" studio 


album, “Accelerate.” It was more alterna- 
tive rock than pop, as the band dusted off 
the sound that it left in the ’90s and used it 


J.Cole’s Debut Album, Cole 
World: The Sideline Story 





J. Cole has been 
pegged as hip-hop’s 
savior because of his 
deep lyrics, soulful 
production and con- 
tract with Jay-Z’s Roc 
Nation label. On his 
debut album, “Cole 
World: The Sideline 
Story,” Cole has ex- 
traordinary moments 
and songs that vali- 
date hope, but others reveal a rapper with 
room for growth. 

Overcome with happiness, Cole got 
pulled over for speeding and had to spend 
the night in jail. Because he had finally 
reached success with the record deal, he 
said it was the easiest night in jail he could 
ever do. 

The album opens witha signature 
Cole intro where he speaks over a pia- 
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Paul 
Palladino 


no beat with increasing intensity as he 
rhymes about persevering against adver- 
Sity. 

“Dollar and a Dream IIT” continues 
the theme from his first two mix tapes, 
“The Come Up” and “The Warm Up,” as 
he ferociously opens with, “I give you my 
pain/So much on my mind/I wonder how 
it fit in my brain/Scattered thoughts lead 
me to a blacker heart.” The opening verse 
has an eerie, dark sound adding to the in- 
tensity of his questioning if he will grow 
old or “flip that dollar to a dream.” 

Trey Songz comes aboard for “Can’t 
Get Enough” and provides the hook for 
the bouncy, tropical jam. A radio friendly 
song, Cole also finds time to touch on 
the reality of his hometown, Fayetteville, 
NC: “I’m from the Ville, where they bang 
for the money/And carry four-fives like 
change for a twenty.” 

“Lights Please” was first released on 





a new generation of R.E.M. 
fans to songs more typical of 
the band’s earlier days, like 
the quirky “Alligator Avia- 
| tor_Autopilot_Antimatter” 
and the guitar-driven “Dis- 
coverer.” 

After the modest suc- 

cess of its last two albums, 
it came as a surprise when 
R.E.M. called it quits last 
week. Some of R.E.M’s 
fans may have been turned 
off by the band’s later work, 
but those opinions shouldn’t 
undermine the credit that 
| R.E.M. deserves. 
R.E.M. helped originate 
the genre of alternative rock 
that would branch out to cre- 
ate subgenres like grunge 
and indie rock. R.E.M.s 
legacy is unquestionable and 
it should be remembered as 
one of the most culturally- 
significant and  influen- 
tial bands in the history of 
American rock. 


Photo from remhq.com. 


to churn out a respectable alternative al- 
bum. The album also reignited the poten- 
cy of bassist Mike Mills’ backup vocals. 
The group’s final release, “Collapse 
Into Now,” came in early 2011 and ex- 
panded upon the groundwork that “Accel- 
erate” had laid out. The album introduced 


his 2009 mixtape, “The Warm Up,” so 
its inclusion is puzzling. Why include a 
song that can be had for free? Cole has 
explained that it was the song that led Jay- 
Z to sign him. Two-and-a-half years later 
the song actually does fit well on the al- 
bum. Listeners will not be disappointed. 

The album slows down on its fifth 
track, “Interlude” as Cole explains how he 
celebrated his signing to Roc Nation with 
his friends. 

The beat segues into “Sideline Sto- 
ry” in which Cole revels in reaching his 
goals. After working for years to get no- 
ticed, he is now releasing his first album. 
“Cole World, it couldn’t be more clearer/ 
The time is now, couldn’t be more herer,” 
he boasts before a chorus which asks for 
guidelines to get off the bench. 

“Mr. Nice Watch” will be a divisive 
song among listeners because it departs 
from the overall sound of the album. Cole 
and the boss Jay-Z exchange lines about 
their wealth over a dubstep/electronic 
beat. The song by itself is not without 
high notes but in the context of the album 
it feels out of place. 


The uptempo. title track, “Cole 


Antognioni is a jour- 
nalism major and can be contacted at 
hantognioni@mail.smcvt.edu. 





Photo from middlechildpromotions.com. 


World,” suffers from problems similar 
to those of the previous track. Instead of 
tackling deep subject matter, Cole brags 
in his verses and sings about excess on 


-the chorus. He ends with: “Rappers show 


me love, I wonder what it could be/I think 
they scared of me, and they should be.” 
We know they should be afraid of 
you, Cole, but not for songs like this. 
Similarly to “Lights Please,” “In the 
Morning” was released for free on 2010’s 
“Friday Night Lights,” 
See J. COLE on page 10. 
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Continued from page 9. 


but also appears on the album. Young 
Money rapper Drake drops off a verse as 
he and Cole take turns serenading their 
women. 

Starting with “Lost Ones,” Cole puts 
together an amazing 24-minute stretch to 
close the album. Here he tackles preg- 
nancy and abortion, rapping from the per- 
spectives of both the man and the woman. 
The opening verse finds the man claim- 
ing, “we ain’t ready,” and defending his 
stance on not bringing a child to unready 
parents. Raising the pitch in his voice, he 
raps from the woman’s view. “This new 
life here I’mma love it/I ain’t budging I 
just do this by myself,’ she screams. 

A potential radio hit follows. “No- 
body’s Perfect” has an infectious beat and 
a hook from Missy Elliot. Elliot kills the 
hook singing about a great relationship. 
“Nobody’s perfect but you’re perfect for 
me,” she sings over a slow beat before it 
picks up a heavy bass. 

The soulful “Never Told” dives into 


how he would one day sign an artist better 
than him. With lines like “the city on my 
shoulder, so no girl, you can’t cry on it,” it 
is hard to deny his claim. 

Cole asks if he would still be loved if 
he lost it all on “God’s Gift.” The answer 
to his rhetorical question is yes as he cel- 
ebrates his acceptance. 

The album closes with “Breakdown,” 
which has three intensely personal verses 
from Cole. The first verse addresses his 
father’s absence, the second his mother’s 
drug addiction and the third is about a 
man being imprisoned and his wife being 
tempted to cheat. 

While “Cole World” stumbles in the 
middle, it redeems itself with the final six 
songs. The inclusion of mix-tape songs 
will be forgiven after a few listens as they 
become part of this album. 

J. Cole successfully put together a de- 
but that largely avoided the pitfall of most 
rappers: selling out. He stays true to his 
sound, with one exception, and has put 
together an album worthy of comparisons 
to the year’s best from Kendrick Lamar, 
Kanye West and his boss, Jay-Z. J. Cole, 





Campus 


Janice Perry performing “Not Just a 
Pretty Pace”- Wednesday, Sept. 28 at 7 
p-m. in the McCarthy Arts Center. Called 
by the BBC “One of the world’s most 
respected performance artists,” Perry 
“laughs us through her vibrant collection 
of social criticism and political satire.” 


“Better Watchdog Workshop” for 
Investigative Reporters and Editors 
- Saturday, Oct. 1, 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
in Cheray Science Hall Room 101. $45 
for professional journalists and $15 for 
student journalists. $30 on Sunday Oct. 
2, 9 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. in Jeanmarie Hall 
room 142. 


Amy Goodman of “Democracy Now!” 
- Keynote speaker, SMC Annual Peace 


September 27-Cctober 3 


Lacak 


Conspirator, Alapha Data, DJ 

Haitian - Friday, Sept. 30, 8:30p.m. at 
Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burl- 
ington. $18/20. 


Andrew Parker-Renga (Singer- 
songwriter) - Saturday, Oct. 1, 7 p.m. at 
Nectar’s in Burlington. Free. 


Retronome (80s dance party) 
- Saturday, October 1, 10 p.m. at Club 
Metronome in Burlington. $5. 


Trey Anastasio Band (Irene Benefit 
Concert) - Saturday, Oct. 1, 9 p.m. at 
Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burl- 
ington. $40. 











the world of infidelity with Cole reveal- 
ing that his own father cheated but he kept 
quiet about it. 

“Rise and Shine” opens with an ex- 
cerpt of Jay-Z speaking years back about 


welcome to the big leagues. 


Palladino is a 
journalism major and can be contacted 
at ppalladino@mail.smcvt.edu. 










sophomore Center 





LEONARDO'S 





Freske Quality Piz 


rT + 
PADI TIONAL / VEGETARIAN / couRME 


LEONARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $13.75 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .50 LG 
ADD .75 

Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (10) $7.25 / DOUBLE (20) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (40) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS 

GARLIC $3.75 

CHEESY $4.75 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 PLUS TAX 


FRESH SALADS 
GARDEN $4.75 
GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 
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951-9000 


WWwW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 
CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarelia Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 
White Mushrooms 

MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 
Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
NICOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 
Italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
Italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 
Cheeses 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red 
Peppers 

LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


Pledge Ceremony commemorating the 
birthday of Mahatma Gandhi. Sunday, 
Oct. 2, at 3 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England 
Baked Ham, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with 
Blended Cheeses 

ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers and Freshly Cut Broccoli 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, 

Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 

Pium Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 

EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Pium Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 

Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 

pee? Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black 
ives 
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By Bethany Prendergast 
Features Editor 


Library-phobia is understandable. 
Dimly lit, eerily quiet and surrounded by 
tall, imposing, seemingly endless rows 
of bookshelves, the setting can be pretty 
intimidating. But despite the negative 
connotation and the inevitable associa- 
tion with schoolwork, a trip to the library 
could leave students feeling more accom- 
plished than traumatized. 

According to a 2010 survey, 90 per- 
cent of St. Michael’s students make use of 
the library. As calculated via the entrance’s 
detection system, the average student goes 
to the library about 70 times per year, and 
he or she appears to be making good use 
of its resources, too, said Durick Library 
Director John Payne. In fact, St. Michael’s 
students check out more books than their 
peers at many New England Colleges, in- 
cluding UVM, Stonehill, and Providence. 

But if you’re a part of that 10 per- 
cent minority who does research only via 
Google and homework in between your 
neighbor’s muffled Lil’ Wayne tracks, it 
might be time to introduce yourself to that 





Students working in Durick’s lower level. 
In this room, snacks and games are avail- 
able for students needing a study break. 


= 
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big brick building. 

Junior Denise Groll has learned first- 
hand the value of library research. As a 
part-time student and full-time employee 
in the Registrar’s Office, she still finds 
time to head to the library two or three 
times per semester. Groll stressed the im- 
portance of the reference desk; staff there 
helped her acquire a case study from Har- 
vard she never would have been able to 
access otherwise. 

Payne is equally as enthusiastic about it. 

“Librarians like helping students with 
their research, that’s why they became li- 
brarians in the first place,” he said. “They’re 
always happy to help 
with a question, even 
better if it’s a stumper 
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“Td been really 
rusty with writing 
because I’d been out 
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library is 
probably one of the 
best buildings we 
have on campus. y 


Meghan Hayes ‘12 


the school’s website. 

Despite those numbers, some of the 
library’s most pertinent resources can’t 
be found on the library shelves, Payne ex- 
plained. The St. Michael’s library search 
engine gives students unlimited access to 
65,000 online journals. And if those re- 
sources still aren’t cutting it, materials can 
be inter-library loaned from hundreds of 
schools across the country. All it takes is a 
Mikenet ID and the completion of a simple 
request form. The materials are delivered 
free of charge in a few days, explained In- 
ter-Library Loan Specialist Naomi King. 

Advances in technology have made 
specific research proj- 
ects easier than ever. 
This generation’s ex- 
perience consists of 
scrolling a mouse, 
as opposed to photo- 
copying a textbook, 
but this change has 
rendered the modern 
student a bit myopic. 
With the inception of 








of school for several == 
years,” she said. “They 

helped me a lot. The library really, really 
came in handy.” 

That must be why prospective stu- 
dents are given an extensive look at Du- 
rick. Senior tour guide Meghan Hayes 
said that the library is a major component 
of every tour. 

“The library is probably one of the 
best buildings we have on campus,” 
Hayes said. “It’s better than most schools 
that I’ve seen.” 

Not only is the building itself eye- 
catching, having undergone an extensive 
expansion in 1994, but its resources are 
even more impressive. The library shelves 
are home to 275,000 books and about 
6,000 movies. And if students don’t see 
what they’re looking for, book and DVD 
recommendation forms can be found on 


=== the Internet, use of 

online journals has 
skyrocketed, but Payne urged students to 
remember the value of books, especially 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, which can 
make for a great starting point. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether some- 
thing’s online or if it’s in print.” he said, 
“Tt’s the quality of the material.” 

And quality is not in short supply 
these days. The library has undergone 
some major updates lately. In the past 
year alone, the bestsellers collection has 
grown by 50 percent, students can check 
out DVD’s for seven days instead of three 
and first-years are assigned a personal li- 
brarian through their freshman seminar 
class. Perhaps most notably, the printing 
process is now exceedingly green, allow- 
ing students to swipe their cards and print 
double-sided, ultimately using about 90 








Photos by Bethany Prendergast 
Senior Lauren Ozzella works at a comput- 
er on the main level of Durick Library. 


percent less paper, Payne said. 

The overhaul doesn’t stop there. Payne 
wants to install a new kind of search engine 
called Discover Search next year. This pro- 
gram will integrate searching for articles, 
books, reference sources, and DVDs all in 
one. Payne also hopes to further expand 
the library in the far future, estimating that 
Durick will run out of space for materials in 
about 10 years. More urgent, though, is the 
need for group study spaces. 

“One thing the library doesn’t have 
enough of is group collaboration spaces, 
with a computer and a whiteboard—a 
space where you can really dig in without 
disturbing anyone else,” Payne said. 

Hayes agrees. “It’s hard to do group 
work on the main floor because you’re so 
distracted by everyone,” she said. “And 
somebody in your group always knows 
someone walking by.” 

Payne invites suggestions, but he also 
has a lot of helpful advice for students. His 
top request? Take 20 minutes to get famil- 
iar with the resources in your major. The 
library has a list of assets for every subject, 
and scanning this page is sure to prevent 
potential meltdowns. 
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The men of Mike Check gather for a recent rehearsal in McCarthy Arts Center. 


Do You Still Like? 4 <3€A\? 


By Lizzie Tribble 
Photo Editor 


Up the stairs leading to McCarthy 
Arts Center rehearsal room 112, the vi- 
bration of the bass can be felt through 
the floor. Approaching the door, you can 
hear the “Z” scales going up and down. 
The members of the campus’s male a cap- 
pella group Mike Check are toning their 
voices. 

When Mike Check began, it was as 
much of a social experiment as it was a 
musical endeavor said Bobby Gaglini, 
11, one of the founding members of Mike 
Check. It was simply four friends jok- 
ingly singing barbershop songs. Now it 
has nearly quadrupled in size and “Blos- 
somed into something I never thought it 
would...I always thought it would be just 
a bunch of goofballs running around on 
stage but what it had become was just 
amazing.” 

This past spring, however, the all- 
male a cappella group lost the last of its 
founding members, Gaglini and Philip 
Noonan, as well as another senior mem- 
ber, Adam Reczek, to graduation. With 
some distinct personalities, as well as sev- 
eral unique tones taken from the group, it 
was time to do a little restructuring. 

Nineteen men showed up for audi- 
tions on Sept. 14, three times the usual 
amount, said junior Michael Fay. The 
group had lost two basses, two baritones, 
a tenor-two and a tenor-one, leaving Mike 
Check numbering only eight. Since audi- 
tions, the group is at a solid 15 members, 
the majority of whom are first-years. 

“We all wanted to sing, but we also 
wanted to have a good time doing it,” 
Gaglini said about the startup of Mike 
Check. 

“We use old songs to warm-up so 
people (can) learn them and we don’t have 
to review them,” Fay said. “Then we learn 
new songs for the majority of the time.” 

This year Mike Check is trying some- 
thing different, something a little more 
organized. After the first hour of sing- 
ing, the group has dedicated an optional 





portion of the rehearsal time to business 
discussions. 

“Tt is half business and half an oppor- 
tunity for everyone to hang out with each 
other,” Fay said. The optional discussions 
are a way for the group to democratically 
decide what they want to do for the fu- 
ture. 

“For people who can’t make it, the 
decisions are not up to them,” Fay said. 
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Mike Check co-founder “" 
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Senior member Chris Crocker, how- 
ever, said Mike Check is about having a 
good time and making people laugh. 

The group dynamic is changing. 
“Every single year the group has changed, 
from my freshman year to my senior year; 
each year has been a little different,” 
Crocker said. 

The men strive to perform at at least 
one off-campus venue per semester this 
year and are even trying to get a license 
to perform on Church Street. There is also 
talk of starting a tour. Mike Check’s first 
performance is tentatively planned for 
the first Friday Knight Dry. 

When it comes to handing Mike 
Check over, Gaglini said, “When you 
look at these guys and you think, ‘Good 
God how could I ever trust these guys?’ 
but then you get to know them and when 
they have something like Mike Check that 
they care so much about then they are re- 
ally dedicated.” 


Photo by Lizzie Tribble 
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A Sad Goodbye to Robyn 


By Elizabeth Murray and 
Alex Spinelli 
Staff Writers 


Friends, family, classmates, profes- 
sors and acquaintances slowly walked 
into the chapel on Sept. 15 to celebrate 
the life of Robyn Bailey, a former St. Mi- 
chael’s College student whose death died 
suddenly on Aug. 27. The Winooski Po- 
lice have not yet determined the cause of 
Bailey’s death as they are still awaiting the 
results of lab tests. 

Guitar melodies filled the chapel 
as attendees made their way down the 
aisle, solemnly greeted by Bailey’s fam- 
ily members. Uniformed members of the 
St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue squad, of 
which Bailey was an active member, filed 
in together and sat near the front of the 
chapel, consoling one another before the 
prayer-service’s commencement. 

As the service began, the congrega- 
tion joined the small choir led by Jerome 
Monachino in singing “Amazing Grace.” 
In his homily, Fr. Brian Cummings of 
Edmundite Campus Ministry spoke of 
Bailey’s commitment to helping her com- 
munity. 

“Tn her dedicated and faithful service 
on the Rescue squad, Robyn revealed the 
love of God for all people and brought the 
compassion of Jesus to all people. Robyn 
did this quietly and professionally.” 

The prayer service and the following 
reception in Eddie’s Lounge were meant 
to provide closure for those still in mourn- 
ing. The memorial service was the idea 
of Heather Lessard, Bailey’s girlfriend at 
the time of her death. Lessard approached 
Cummings in order to make it happen. 

“As soon as we had found out (about 
Robyn’s death), one of the first things I 
said was I want to do a memorial service,” 
Lessard said. “Before Campus Ministry 
even said anything to us, I went to them 
and said ‘This is | — ieee 
something we need 
to do.” 

Lessard said she 
could not have been 
more pleased with 
the outcome of the 
service which over 
100 people attended. 
It was important for 
the healing process 
to honor and remem- 
ber Bailey’s life in 
this way, she added. 

“For me per- 
sonally, it was so 
great to hear the love 
and support from 
Robyn’s friends, 
which means _ the 







world to me,” Lessard said. 

After the memorial service, those 
who wished were invited to attend a re- 
ception in Eddie’s Lounge, with food paid 
for by Common Ground, of which Bailey 
was also an active member. Friends, fel- 
low students, and family members con- 
nected by sharing stories about Bailey 
before a photo slideshow was shown. 

Kaitlin McCarthy, a close friend of 
Bailey’s, said she especially enjoyed the 
slideshow, which was a compilation effort 
of friends and family who provided the 
photos and music. 

“Some of (the pictures) were just 
so typical her, like the faces she made,” 
McCarthy said. “They just came up and 
you just couldn’t help but either cry at it 
or just laugh at it, because it was her in a 
nutshell.” 

Billie Miles, Bailey’s aunt and a St. 
Michael’s Information Technology fac- 
ulty member, said she felt privileged to 
have been a part of the remembrance in 
Eddie’s. 

“The video tribute was both heart- 
wrenching and heart-warming,” Miles 
said. “I am so pleased that her friends 
had the opportunity to celebrate her life, 
to spend time laughing, crying and telling 
stories. Robyn was lucky to have time at 
St. Michael’s. She grew and made excep- 
tional relationships.” 

After the slideshow, the floor was 
opened to share memories of Bailey. 
Many people volunteered favorite stories, 
quoting Bailey or enthusiastically contrib- 
uting details to stories. 

Lessard said she cannot remember a 
time where Bailey was not smiling. 

“Like I said at the funeral (in New 
York), ‘It wasn’t a party until Robyn was 
here’. . . Something I will always remem- 
ber is just the amount of joy and laughter 
that she brought to any situation.” 


Photo by Kelley Bureau 


Members of the congregation at the memorial service for Robyn 
Bailey console one another at the end of the service while “On 


Eagles Wings” is played. 
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New Sounds Enliven 
St. Michael’s Radio 


By Gracie Barney 
Staff Writer 


For over 30 years, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege’s radio station WWPV has been an 
outlet for students to play music and share 
their voices on campus and throughout 
the local community. 

WWPV “The Mike” broadcasts to 
Colchester, Burlington and Essex Junc- 
tion. All its shows can be accessed online 
for listeners globally. The staff has imple- 
mented a few changes this year to gener- 
ate even more awareness on campus about 
the station. 

After being a DJ for three years at 
WWPY, senior Nick Willard was award- 
ed the position of program director this 
year. Willard’s show, “The Build Up,” airs 
from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. every Friday. 

“T like to start off with soft and then 
end with heavy techno,” Willard said. 

As program director, Willard has to 
set schedules and fill most of the radio 
time slots from 8 a.m. to 2 a.m. This has 
been one of the more competitive years 
for DJ spots, Willard said. The staff this 
year is half returning and half new DJs. 

“T only have three or four time slots 
empty and those are undesirable times,” he 
said. “Having a radio show is a privilege.” 

All DJs must follow Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (FCC) rules. Every 
hour, they are required to legally identify 
themselves and their show and to give 
a public service announcement. Other 
regulations for the WWPV staff include 
playing one new song per hour, which 
comes from a record company. 

“Most music, other than the Top 40, 
gets popular from college radio stations 
and online venues, so record labels send 
us CDs,” Willard said. “We require each 
DJ to play one new song and log it on the 
computer.” 

After a few weeks these logs get sent 
to record labels, and more music is sent to 
WWPYV in return. 

‘Another regulation implemented this 
year for the WWPYV staff is the require- 
ment to promote one on-campus event per 
show. 

“It’s a way to get more involved on 
campus and raise awareness about the sta- 
tion,’ Willard said. 

Senior Andrea Park, a three-semester 
member of WWPYV, hosts her early ‘90s 
music show every Sunday from 3 p.m. to 
5 p.m. She mainly plays artists such as 
Britney Spears, the Backstreet Boys and 
*NSYNC. Park said she identifies herself 


twice per show. 

“Good afternoon! You are listen- 
ing to WWPV Colchester, Burlington, 
and Essex Junction 88.7 The Mike,” Park 
greets her listeners. “It is now 3 p.m. 
which means it is time for fresh beats with 
AP for the next 2 hours!” 

Park said her show is mostly music, 
with a few call-ins from her friends and 
local listeners. 

“My favorite part of my show is get- 
ting listeners from my friends studying 
abroad, and I work at a camp and some of 
my campers listen,” she said. 

As a returning DJ, Park will continue 
with the general routine of her show but 
will promote it more by hanging signs 
around St. Michael’s campus. WWPV 
does not require the DJs to promote their 
shows, but it is encouraged. 

Sophomore and first-time DJ Alex- 
ander Ieronimo will be hosting “The Mess 
with the Big Al Express,” airing Wednes- 
days from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Jeronimo has 
no prior experience with being a radio DJ, 
but he said he loves music. 

“T can’t play any instruments but this 
is a good outlet for me,” Ieronimo said. 

Ieronimo’s show will play mostly rap 
from the early and late 1990’s, but he says 
he is willing to play anything. 

“My friend is a rapper and I want to 
play some of his stuff,’ he said. “I’m will- 
ing to play students’ stuff if they send it in.” 

Some DJ’s, like sophomore Pat- 
rick Adigweme, will not be returning to 
WWPYV this year. As a first-time DJ last 
year, Adigweme was known as “DJ Robo 
Pat,” hosting “Late Knight Jazz” last se- 
mester on Mondays from 10 p.m.-12 a.m. 
Adigweme said he parted with the station 
because of the time commitment. 

Adigweme’s show played a collec- 
tion of dubstep, electronics, techno and 
requested songs. Adigweme said the radio 
station needs to gain more listeners for the 
station to be at its prime. She said it is of- 
ten easier for students to just open up their 
laptops and listen to iTunes. 

“College radio stations play undis- 
covered stuff...and DJs make the con- 
scious decision to play things that aren’t 
crap,” he said. 

Adigweme said he believes radio is 
a dying art form, but that being part of 
WWPYV is a perfect opportunity for stu- 
dents to get connected with good music 
again. 





FEMINISM 


Continued from page 7 


Kettelle said she realizes that when 
people picture a feminist they envision 
“loud, man-hating, unattractive, anti- 
everything angry women.” In her opin- 
ion, this outdated view has many afraid 
of labeling themselves as feminists be- 
cause of the negative connotations as- 
sociated with it, when in actuality “a 
feminist is a person, not even necessar- 
ily a woman, who believes in equality 
for everybody and recognizes issues, 
actions and ideologies that prevent all 
people from being equal and stands up 
against them.” 

Starting at a young age, Kettelle 
always felt strong convictions about 
certain issues, like feeling deeply upset 
by the homophobic slurs she heard kids 
use as early as middle school, or feeling 
that the lack of comprehensive sex edu- 
cation was unfair to the women of her 
all-girls high school in her home state of 
Rhode Island. It wasn’t until she came to 
St. Michael’s and took her first gender 
studies course that she realized all of the 
things she stands for fall into the realm 
of feminist issues, and now feels she’s 
found a community that stands in soli- 
darity with all the things she feels most 
passionate for. 

Last fall, Kettelle spent a semester 
in Amsterdam studying international 








Photos by Lizzie Tribble 
Above: Senior Nick Willard, WWPV’s 
program director, speaks into the micro- 
phone during his show “The Build Up,” 
which airs Fridays from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Left: Willard presses buttons on the sound 
board during his show. 


perspectives on gender and sexuality, as 
well as a week in both Croatia and Mo- 
rocco, looking at those countries views 
on gender and sexuality. 

“Looking at all those different cul- 
tures and then living in a place that was 
so freeing and educated and amazingly 
progressive and humanist really shaped 
my views a little more,’ she said. “I 
found all the things in the field of gen- 
der studies and feminism that I’m really 
passionate about and I came back from 
that feeling very invigorated and confi- 
dent and a more educated feminist be- 
cause of it.” 

While feminism is first and fore- 
most about fighting for women’s rights, 
other people can benefit from it, Kettel- 
le said. Men can be feminists in the 
same way that women can be, simply by 
championing the ideas of equality and 
respect for all people, regardless of gen- 
der, age, race or sexuality. 

“Men have to live with so much 
pressure because of the strict box of 
masculinity that they are in, and if they 
came to the feminist side they would re- 
alize they didn’t have to live in such a 
scripted way just because society tells 
you that’s how it should be,” Kettelle 
said. “It’s empowering to realize that 
this is how we’ve been trained to think 
or act, but it’s not the way we have to be, 
we can break away from that.” 
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Teams Take the Field on Sept. 11 Anniversary 


Photo by Quaron Pinckney 


Members of the St. Michael’s field hockey team join hands during the National Anthem minutes before a 2-1 victory over St. Anselm’s on Sept. 20. 


By Quaron Pinckney 
Sports Editor 


Four St. Michael’s sports teams were 
left without much time for reflection as 
they all took the field on the 10th anniver- 
sary of Sept. 11. 

“Ten years later I still believe the best 
course of action is to spend a moment in 
quiet reflection on the innocent lives that 
were lost in the events of Sept. 11, but then 
to get on with our business,” said Joseph 
Connelly, head coach for the men’s cross 
country team. “To do otherwise gives 
those who would desire to disrupt the way 
of life of Americans more power than I 
want to give them.” 

The men’s and women’s cross coun- 
try teams participated in the UVM Invi- 
tational at the Catamount Outdoor Family 
Center in Williston on Sunday Sept. 11, 
the 10th anniversary of the World Trade 
Center terrorist attacks that rocked our 
nation. The annual race is always sched- 
uled on a Sunday, due to events that make 
the facility unavailable on other days. 
Sept. 11 was the only practical day for the 
event this year, Connelly said. 

“Tt would not have been practical for 
UVM to move their Invitational a week 
earlier or later in the season due to a host 
of scheduling issues,” Connelly remarked. 
“This race is scheduled for Sunday; it just 
happened to be 9/11 this year.” 

The field hockey and women’s soccer 


14 


teams also participated in events on Sept. 
it, 

Although the emotions of the day 
didn’t affect performances, the thoughts 
of the tragedy weighed on the players, 
said sophomore field hockey player Caro- 
line Casper. 

“A lot of us were a little nervous be- 
cause we weren’t sure what to expect, be- 
ing the 10th anniversary,’ Casper said. “It 
was a really weird feeling.” 

Although Casper wasn’t directly af- 
fected by Sept. 

11, she 


still , ees 


“T decided to let the team make a de- 
cision on our plan,” Connelly said, refer- 
ring to Sept. 11, 2001. “When we came 
together, one of the captains said, ‘we are 
runners, we run, that’s what we do.” 

Sophomore women’s cross country 
runner Daniela Czark said that the race 
should not have been scheduled on Sept. 
11. 

“A decade is pretty significant,” 
Czark said. “Had it been possible, another 
day would have been better.” 

Czark, a 
New York City 
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niversary they = 
should have 
considered (not 
scheduling a game),” she added. 

Connelly disagreed with the idea of 
rescheduling events. 

He was only 27 days into his coach- 
ing career at St. Michael’s when the World 
Trade Center attacks occurred. Although 
St. Michael’s mourned the tragedies, it 
was necessary for the team to resume 
practicing, he said. 


tacks occurred. 

“TI could 
understand if it 
was another year,” Czark said. “I under- 
stand that life must go on, but personally, 
being from New York City, I wish I could 
have been there (with my family),” she 
added. 

The moment of silence following the 
National Anthem at the UVM Invitational 
added to the emotional environment. It 
was a block of time for people to reflect, 


Czark said. She added that she had not 
been to Ground Zero since the tragedy, 
but her father did visit the Memorial dur- 
ing the 10th anniversary service. 

With emotions running high, Casper 
agreed that it was difficult to play a game 
without thinking about the significance 
of the day. The field hockey team played 
their game against Adelphi in Long Is- 
land, New York. 

“Being in New York City was a dif- 
ferent vibe than playing a game in Ver- 
mont. Being that close to the city while 
memorial services were happening was a 
weird feeling. It was just a dreary day,” 
Casper said. “It was in the back of our 
minds, but we tried not to focus on it once 
we stepped onto the field.” 

Sophomore men’s cross country run- 
ner Sam Brigham said the high emotions 
of the day motivated him, and the com- 
petition was necessary to ease the mind 
while still being able to reflect on the sig- 
nificance of the day. 

“Especially in cross country, it’s 
all about mental toughness,” Brigham 
remarked. “When you're in pain and 
struggling, it makes you push yourself a 
little more, knowing that people suffered 
through a lot worse than what you’re go- 
ing through at the time.” 
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Pumping — and Expanding — Sports Crowds 


Marketing Intern Hired to Jump-Start School Spirit 


By Peter Hanson 
Photo Manager 

The St. Michael’s athletic de- 
partment has hired an athletics 
marketing and administration in- 
tern for the first time in its history 
after receiving the Northeast-10 
conference’s $15,000 Institutional 

Minority Internship grant. 
Carlos Vega was_ selected 
from a pool of applicants for the 
new position. He got his break in 


he applied for the position. He said 
the job has many perks, including 
free food and campus housing. 
Vega said he sees the potential 
for a lot of improvement in student 
body athletic spirit at St. Michael’s. 
“T think it’s important for our 
students to be at our games be- 
cause they’re already here, so they 
might as well [attend],” Vega said. 
Vega has already incorporat- 
ed new techniques in fall sporting 











against the Purple Knight mascot. 

“At first it was hard to get peo- 
ple to [participate in the halftime 
promotions] because they have 
never seen it before,” said Vega. 
“We want to give out T-shirts, 
school gear, memorabilia and gift 
certificates depending on sponsors 
that come on.” 

Senior basketball captain 
Caitlin Quinn has led many of 
these halftime promotions. 

a “Tt really is a nice ad- 








men’s basketball manager 
at the University of North 
Carolina at Pembroke as an 
undergraduate. 

Since graduating in 
2009, Vega has worked in 
the marketing department at 
two major Division I athletic 
programs, the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill, where he grew up, and 
the University of Miami in 
Florida, where he received ~ 
his master’s degree. He said the 
transition to St. Michael’s, a Divi- 
sion II institution, has been ben- 
eficial because of the tight-knit 
atmosphere of the smaller school’s 
athletic department. 

“J like it. [ve already made 
friends with a lot of the coaches,” Vega 
said. “That’s the family atmosphere I 
figured I'd get when I got up here.” 

Vega had never heard of St. Mi- 
chael’s, but during his job search, 


sports management as the C 








It really is a nice addition 
to the sports events be- 

cause it keeps students 

involved and gives them 

incentive to stay through 
halftime. 


Caitlin Quinn ’12 








events. His first objective was to 
make sure teams’ pre-game pump up 
soundtracks operated smoothly, and 
were free of curse words. He also 
plays music during time-outs and 
halftime to keep a lively atmosphere. 

Vega also added new half- 
time promotions to involve more 
student-spectators. He selects 
random students in attendance, in- 
volving them in activities such as 
two students taking penalty kicks 





dition to the sports events 
because it keeps students 
involved and gives them in- 
centive to stay throughout 
halftime,” she said. “This is 
what our school needed, and 
it seems to be working.” 

Vega also wants to reach 
out to student groups on 
campus in hopes of attract- 
ing halftime performers and 
national anthem singers. 

“We could always play 
the recording, but it’s always cool 
to have one of your students sing 
the national anthem because I think 
it brings the crowd into it,’ Vega 
said. 

Vega said free barbeques be- 
fore and during soccer games have 
brought larger crowds. This fall has 
already seen improved spectator num- 
bers in comparison to last season. 

See MARKETING 
TERN on page 16 


IN- 


Photo by Peter Hanson 
Carlos Vega makes an announcement during halftime ef a wemen’s volleyball game vs. Stonehill, Sept. 20. 








“Armored Knights” Offers Swag 
New program to help increase school spirit 


By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


School spirit at St. Mi- 
chael’s College sporting 
events has been lacking for 
years, according to new 
Sports Marketing Intern 
Carlos Vega. He wants to 
change that. 

An “Armored Knights” 
program, created by Vega, 
aims to increase the student 
attendance at sporting events 
by giving out free St. Mi- 
chael’s gear and free barbe- 
cued food to fans as well as 
involving students and stu- 
dent organizations in sing- 
ing the national anthem and 
performing half-time shows. 
Vega hopes this program will 
build a solid student fan base 
at sporting events to boost 
morale of players and get the 
school more involved as a 
whole. 

Vega stressed the impor- 
tance of student involvement 
in this program, especially 
in the younger classes. He 
met with a group of inter- 
ested students on Sept. 19 to 
start brainstorming ideas for 
boosting student attendance. 
About 10 students came to 
the meeting, he said. He is 
hoping these students will 
recruit others to come to fu- 
ture meetings. 

‘If we can get it started 
young, then as they get old- 
er they can encourage the 
younger kids,” Vega said. 
“{The students at the meet- 
ing} brought up a good point 
that with seniors and juniors 
now, it’s probably going to be 
hard to change their athletic 
(event)-going because they’re 
already used to the same rou- 
tine. But if we can get them 
young, then hopefully it will 
boost up attendance through- 
out the years.” 

For now, the Armored 
Knights program will only 
be doing promotions and ac- 
tivities at certain games. So 


far, it has held promotional 
barbecues at a few men’s soc- 
cer games and held a “soccer 
scramble” during halftime. 


Senior Nick Franks had 
not previously heard of the 
Armored Knights Program, 
but he said he thinks it is a 
great idea. During his previ- 
ous three years, he had only 
gone to certain games. Com- 
pared to student attendance 
at sporting events in his high 
school, student attendance at 
St. Michael’s games is sig- 
nificantly lower, he said. 

Franks said he thinks 
the program will work if it 
is better advertised, he said. 
Though its preferable for stu- 
dents to go to sporting events 
on their own, the opportunity 
for free gear will definitely 
draw bigger crowds, which 
in turn benefits the athletes. 

“Tt gives [student ath- 
letes] more motivation,” 
Franks said. “If you look 
up, you can see your friends, 
see whoever’s there watching 
you, and it kind of just makes 
you want to perform better.” 

Junior volleyball team 
co-captain Tracy Peterka 
expressed excitement at the 
prospect of having more 
fans at games. She said in 
the past, there have been as 
few.as 20 to 30 people in the 
stands, including parents. 

“I hope [the program] 
works. I love seeing the 
stands more crowded than 
they have been in the past, 
and free stuff obviously al- 
ways draws people in,’ Pe- 
terka said. “I wish we had 
more [school] spirit.” 
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Practicing Now for Victories Later 


By Andrew Caringi 
Staff Writer 


While most students are 
sleeping, players from the hock- 
ey, basketball and lacrosse teams 
have been training for their up- 
coming seasons. Winter sports 
teams, along with the men’s la- 





crosse team have been waking 
up at 6 a.m. for practice the past 
two weeks. The women’s bas- 
ketball team is returning from 
its most successful season in 19 
years, and the men’s hockey and 
lacrosse teams had exciting play- 
off runs last season. 

The men’s lacrosse team 





made it to the Northeast-10 semi- 
finals last season, finishing one 
goal short of victory. Although 
this season will be different with 
new coach Brian Kingsbury at 
the helm, expectations are still 
high. 

“The guys are trying to get 
to know me, and I’m trying to 


MAYBE IT’S NOT ATTENTION DEFICIT DISORDER AFTER ALL. 


TURN DAYDREAMS INTO DAY TRIPS. 





get to know them,” Kingsbury 
said about his team. “We’ve got 
some good talent and we only 
lost two seniors. We’re trying 
to improve on what they did last 
year.” 

He has also given the team a 
new offseason training program 
designed to build endurance and 
strength. Kingsbury said he 
thought the help of professional 
trainers would propel his team to 
higher levels this season. 

“T’m excited to compete 
in the NE-10,” Kingsbury said 
of his new head-coaching job. 
Kingsbury came off a one-year 
head coaching stint with Divi- 
sion III Castleton State College. 

The women’s basketball 
team also faces high expecta- 
tions for the upcoming season 
after advancing to the North- 
east-10 quarterfinals last sea- 
son. It will be tough for new 
team members to fill the shoes 
of former Purple Knight Lo- 
gan Pintka, who graduated last 
year, said senior guard Caitlin 
Quinn. Pintka scored over 1,000 
points over her four years at St. 


Michael’s and was named an 
Eastern College Athletic Confer- 
ence (ECAC) Division II Second 
Team All-Star. 

The team lost four seniors. 
“We have four freshmen coming 
in who all bring something big 
to the table,” Quinn said. “We’ve 
got size, we’ve got a couple of 
shooters, and we’ve got some 
real athleticism.” 

Chris Davidson is returning 
for his fifth season as the head 
coach of the men’s hockey team. 
The team lost nine seniors after 
its defeat at the hands of St. An- 
selm in the Northeast-10 tourna- 
ment championship. 

“We have such a large ju- 
nior class with only one senior 
so it provides an opportunity for 
guys to step up into roles that 
they maybe haven’t played in the 
past,” Davidson said. 

The team is much younger 
than in previous years, but Da- 
vidson is excited about his first- 
year players. 

“They’re hungry,” Davidson 
said. “They want to be a part of 
it and they want to contribute.” 





Marketing Intern 


Continued from Page 15. 


Vega has reached out to 
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coaches hoping to encourage their 
players to attend games as well as 
volunteer for programs such as 
MOVE. He believes that reaching 
out to students will give a better 
“home-court advantage.” 

“From what I hear [in the 
past], it was more like a neutral 
court because there weren’t many 
fans,” he said. “You score a goal 
and your team cheers, but you 
don’t have anybody else to push 
you for it and get you going.” 

In his first month, Vega fo- 
cused mostly on getting students 
to games, but he hopes to focus 
more on bringing in sponsors to 
give out better prizes. His goal is 
to have equal numbers of promo- 
tions for most sports. However, 
basketball and hockey will re- 
ceive extra promotional attention 
because they are the school’s two 
revenue-generating sports. 


Vega said student-athletes 
have thanked him for his work in 
increasing attendance. 

“They love it. Every now and 
then I get an athlete tell me that 
they feel like they’re in a much 
more stadium-like environment,” 
he said. 

Associate Athletic Director 
Chris Kenny said in an email that 
he feels Vega is doing an outstand- 
ing job. 

“[Vega] was very quick to 
connect and communicate with 
all of our coaches and his outreach 
across campus has been impres- 
sive,” Kenny said. “I’m thrilled to 
have him on our team.” 

The conference’s grant is 
given to only one school a year so 
Vega will be employed at St. Mi- 
chael’s until May 30, 2012. 

Kenny said he nevertheless 
hopes Vega can create a marketing 
plan that will remain in place for a 
long period of time. 
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‘Super Senior’ Takes Her Shots 


By Maura Linehan 
Staff Writer 


Women’s soccer player Katie Mur- 
phy, who is starting her ninth and final se- 
mester at St. Michael’s, gives a new mean- 
ing to the term “Super Senior.” 

Although Murphy was set to gradu- 
ate with her classmates this past May, an 
unexpected injury at the beginning of the 
2010 season gave her the option to come 
back and take care of what women’s soc- 
cer head coach Marcel Choquette called 
“unfinished business.” 

During the second game of last sea- 
son, Murphy injured herself after twisting 
her leg the wrong way. 

“T heard a pop,’ Murphy said. “I 
knew something was wrong, right when I 
went down, but I didn’t want to believe it.” 

A few weeks later, after several doc- 
tor’s appointments and meetings with her 
trainers, Murphy received news that she 
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had torn her anterior cruciate ligament 
(ACL), an injury that required six to eight 
months of rehabilitation. 

After getting hurt, “I mentally shut 
down, and as a leader that’s tough,” Mur- 
phy remarked. “I had to learn how to lead 
in a different way, and that was on the 
sidelines.” 

For the team, Murphy’s injury meant 
big changes, Choquette said. 

Sophomore midfielder, Katie Butler, 
also recalled the change. 

Prior to being injured, “Murph ral- 
lied the team up and gave us inspiration,” 
Butler said. “When Murphy was injured, 
we lost our spirit.” 

Murphy attended practices, walking 
with the aid of crutches and a bulky knee 
brace. At the end of fall semester, Murphy 
was informed that she qualified for an ad- 
ditional year of eligibility. 

“At first I was so overwhelmed,” 


Sept. 24 


another year.” 





Murphy said. “I couldn’t think of doing 
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Katie Murphy jocks for better position with Pace’s Carlene Choinski in a 2-0 win, 


See Murphy’s Soccer Comeback on 
page 19. 


Frisbee Club Soaring to New Heights 


By Brian Crowley 
News Editor 


Over the past month, the Ultimate Frisbee Club at St. 
Michael’s has blossomed into a larger, more tightly-knit 


and more diverse team than ever before. 


The number of members has doubled to around 30 
this year. Team bonding is now a major factor for each 
player, and female students are suddenly playing on a 


daily basis. 


Sophomore Drew Moll said this is because the lead- 
ership and camaraderie of the team has greatly improved 


this year. 


Three seniors head the Ultimate Frisbee Club: Presi- 
dent Andrew Parent, Vice President Justin Gauthier and 


Spirit Captain Brian Goodhue. 


“They keep the team together,” said junior Greg Sar- 
gent, “which is something we’ve never had before.” 
Parent said the big difference between Ultimate 


ter 
Smuime 
figured 
out she was 
the only 
girl, she 
stopped,” 
he said. 
“With four 
or five, <it’s 
kind of like, ‘I’m 
not alone out here,’ so they keep 
coming back.” 

With so many players this year, 
there is a mix of those who take it more 
seriously and those who are in it more for lei- 
surely enjoyment, Moll said. 

Goodhue said this relaxed atmosphere is why the 
club is not part of an official league. 




















gether in Alliot, Moll said. Whenever a senior member 


of the team goes to dinner, an underclassman may 
give up a guest pass, as seniors do not have full 


meal plans. This is to promote the camaraderie of 


the team, Goodhue said. 
Goodhue therefore eats with the team 
two or three times a week. “Someone’s 
got to feed me,” he joked. “I take care of 
them and they take care of me.” 
The players always welcome new 
faces and encourage anyone who is 
interested to practice with them as 
often as they can. 

“You can come when- 
ever you want,” said Moll, 
“and you'll be a 
part of the 
team.” 





Frisbee and other sports is that there is no referee, even 
on the national level. Players are generally more sports- 
manlike than other athletes, as play is completely based 
on the honor system, he said. 

“Tt’s more about having fun than any other sport I’ve 
played,” Sargent said. “Frisbee knows it’s just a game.” 

The club scrimmages every weekday. Practices are 
not mandatory, but most members show up anyway. Fe- 
male players are now attending practices. 

“They seemed very excited when girls showed up,” 
said first-year Brianne Conlon who says the men tend to 
flaunt their Frisbee skills more than the women. 

Gauthier said women played occasionally in the past 
but they often did not stay for more than one practice. 

“We may have had one girl show up and play, but af- 


“For us to get good enough to join a league, we 
would lose a lot of what a team is,” he said. “The goal is 
not to be competitive but to have fun.” 

Although not part of an official league, the team 
plays several games against nearby colleges each year, 
but it has been two years since the team last participated 
in a tournament, said Parent, who added that the St. Mi- 
chael’s team intends to host one in the spring 2012 se- 
mester. 

The St. Michael’s team lost its first game, 15 to 13, 
against Johnson State College on Sept. 10. Games are 
scheduled sporadically. The tentative next game will be 
against Champlain College. 

After each practice members have a team dinner to- 





Photo by Peter Hanson 





Frisbee Club member Dillon War- 
hall grabs for the frisbee 
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New Coaches Set Sights on Success 


By Paul Palladino 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s volley- 
ball and men’s lacrosse teams 
acquired new coaches over the 
summer. Andy Mink is lead- 
ing the volleyball team, guiding 
them to an 11-4 mark to begin 
the season. Brian Kingsbury 
will seek to continue last sea- 
son’s success for a men’s lacrosse 
team that finished 10th overall in 
Division II. 

Mink took the helm at St. 
Michael’s after being an assis- 
tant coach at SUN Y-Plattsburgh 
for the 2010 season. Before 
SUNY-Plattsburgh, Mink spent 
time coaching club teams at Si- 
ena College and SUN Y-Oswego. 

The Purple Knights previ- 
ous head coach, Chris Kilmer, 
encouraged Mink to apply for 
the head coaching vacancy. 

“{Chris Kilmer], being a 
friend of mine, said he’s leaving 
a good program to take over,” 
Mink said on what attracted him 
to St. Michael’s. 

After a 0-3 start to the 
season, the team rattled off 11 
straight victories, including two 
tournament championships, be- 
fore having its streak snapped. 

“Volleyball is a very mental 
game,” he said. “They started to 
realize they needed to close out 





matches. “As soon as you see 
the scoreboard, you think you’ve 
won at 20, but you’ve still got 
five more points.” 

Mink credited the turn- 
around to staying the course. 

“We’ve been sticking to 
the same goals, trying to build 
small,” Mink said. “Hopefully 
it'll accumulate into big oppor- 
tunities.” 

The preseason Northeast-10 
coach’s poll ranked the Purple 
Knights 14th out of 16 teams, 
but the team has already won the 
Victory Promotions Invitational 
and most recently, the Cardinal 
Classic. 

“We talked about it when it 
came out; it’s no secret,’ Mink 
remarked. “We have high hopes 
for the season and definitely 
want to make the tournament 
and make some heads turn.” 

The team is comprised of 
only juniors and sophomores, 
and Mink has been impressed 
with the leadership of junior 
captains Katie Walsh and Tracy 
Peterka, he said. 

“The captains have done re- 
ally well and the girls all look up 
to them,” he said. 


Walsh, who was named 
Most Valuable Player of the 
Cardinal Classic, attributed the 
continuity carried over from last 


year to the team’s early season 
triumphs. 

“It’s pretty much the same 
team as last year; we only 
lost two seniors,’ Walsh said. 
“We’re just always together. We 
go to Alliot together, van rides 
are very close-quartered, and 
we're really good friends off the 
court.” 

Mink has the team focused 
on winning. 

Kingsbury, who played col- 
legiately for the University of 
Maryland, will head the lacrosse 
team after a one-year head 
coaching stint at Division II 
Castleton State College. 

“The biggest difference is 
the athletic talent and lacrosse 
IQ that I’m working with,” 
Kingsbury said. 

With the Purple Knights 





Photo by Peter Hanson 


coming off a successful cam- New volleyball coach Andy Mink (far left) coming out of the huddle after 


paign, Kingsbury’s challenge 
is improving upon last season’s 
results. 

“Tt comes down to the guys 
wanting to get better,’ Kings- 
bury said. “Two one-goal losses 
last season are enough of a mo- 
tivating factor to keep them hun- 


” 


gry. 

Kevin Hunt, a returning 
senior captain along with Peter 
Hanson, said the team can ex- 
ceed last season’s results after 
losing only lost two seniors. 


New men’s lacrosse coach Brian Kingsbury (left) coaches two players through a drill at practice. 


“NE-10 championship,” he 
said is the team’s goal. “We all 
set it, we all want it, we’re all be- 
lieving it.” 

One key to the team advanc- 
ing further in the playoffs will be 
transition, a new strategy Kings- 
bury plans to implement. The 
team will try to advance the ball 
up field with quick passes before 
the defense can get settled, he re- 
marked. 

“T love transition, getting up 
and down,” he said, which dif- 
fers from the previous coaching 
staff’s slow, methodical strategy. 

Hunt agreed that the up- 
tempo system would help. 

“Tt will fit in with our team’s 
atmosphere and athleticism bet- 
ter than last year,” he said. “We 
have a lot of athletes that like to 
push the ball and catch the other 
team on their heels.” 

Kingsbury is still getting ac- 
quainted with the school and the 
players. He meets with captains 
and eats in the cafeteria with the 
team twice a week to build rela- 
tionships, he said. 

Senior Associate Athletic 
Director Zafir Bludevich said 
that previous coaching and play- 
ing experience was the key to 
selecting these two coaches over 
other candidates. 

“In Mink’s case, it was his 


a time-out during a match Sept. 20. 


background, his coaching expe- 
rience at Plattsburgh that made 
us think he was a good candi- 
date,” Bludevich said. 

Undergraduate degrees and 
one to three years of coaching 
experience were important fac- 
tors, he added. 

“With Kingsbury, we in- 
terviewed him based on his ex- 
perience,” Bludevich said. “He 
had head coaching experience at 
Castleton and did play. Certain- 
ly, he fit our criteria.” 

Beyond wins and losses, St. 
Michael’s has high expectations 
for how the teams are run, he re- 
marked. 

“We just want a good, solid 
program that provides our stu- 
dent-athletes with a positive ex- 
perience, and that they represent 
themselves, their families and 
the institution well,’ Bludevich 
said. 

The lacrosse team is cur- 
rently in fall ball and will begin 
its regular season during the 
2012 spring semester. 
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This Week’s 
Schedule 





Tuesday, Sept. 27 
Volleyball @ Merrimack, 7 p.m. 








'y 
First-year Cassaundra Da- 
vis waits for a pass against 
Umass Lowell, Sept. 7. 











Field Hockey 


First-year Cassaundra Davis tallied a 
hat trick during a 3-2 victory at Frankin 
Pierce Sept. 22. Davis leads the team 
with four goals and nine points on the 
season. 














Volleyball 


Junior captain Katie Walsh was named 
| Most Valuable Player of the Cardinal 
| Classic at SUNY-Plattsburgh on Sept. 
ter an 0-3 start, the volleyball team 








treak snapped, the team’s longest in 





Courtesy of St. Michael’s website 
Sophomore Anthony Stnaley 
helped in a win vs. St. Rose, 
Sept, 17. 


Women’s Tennis 





history to reach that milestone. 








Courtesy of St. Michael’s website 
Sophomore Gabrielle Nara- 


nja is off to a strong start 
this season. 








Ids an 11-4 record. Their 11-game — 









The team notched its first victory of the 

_ season, blanking New Haven 9-0 Sept. 18. 

_ The win gave Head Coach Greg Cluff his 

_ 100th career coaching victory, making him 
__ only the eighth coach in St. Michael’s sports 


ce | 











Photo by Peter Hanson 
Junior Katie Walsh earned 
MVP honors of the Cardinal 
Classic, Sept. 17. 


__ Men’s Soccer 


| Sophomore Anthony Stanley knocked in : 


two goals, including the game-winner in 
the 74th minute of a 2-1 road win over The | 


| College of St. Rose Sept. 17. 










game. : 


Sophomore Gabrielle Naranja finished 6th 
at Middlebury College’s Aldrich Invitational 
Sept. 19. The race included 87 runners, 
among them the defending Division III na- 
tional champion on the Middlebury squad. 
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Wednesday, Sept. 28 


Men’s Soccer vs. SNHU, 3 p.m. 


Women’s Soccer @ St. Anselm’s, 4 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 1 


Men’s Soccer @ Stonehill, 1 p.m. 
Women’s Soccer @ LeMoyne, 12 p.m. 
Volleybali, Doubleheader @ Bentley, 1 p.m. 


vs. N.Y.I.T. @ Bentley, 3 p.m. 


Field Hockey @ American Int’l, 1 p.m. 
Men’s & Women’s Cross Country @ Vermont Intercollegiate 


Championships, 10 a.m. 


Men’s Tennis vs. Stonehill, 10 a.m. 
Women’s Tennis @ St. Rose, 11 a.m. 
Golf @ NE-10 Championships (Boylston, Mass.) 


Sunday, Oct. 2 


Women’s Tennis @ LeMoyne, 10 a.m. 
Men’s Tennis @ Assumption, 1 p.m. 


Golf @ NE-10 Championships (Boylston, Mass.) 


Murphy’s Soccer Comeback 


Continued from Page 17. 

But her love of the game and her 
team pushed her to reconsider. Coach 
Choquette said there was never much 
doubt in his mind that Murphy would 
return. 

“No one loves to play, loves to 
train, to compete more than Murph,” 
Choquette said. “It’s a large part of 
who she is.” 

Murphy had corrective surgery 
in late December, but once she re- 
turned to school in mid-January, she 
immediately set her sights on getting 
back to where she was before the in- 
jury. 

Murphy said she met five days 
a week with Jessica Moore, St. Mi- 
chael’s athletic trainer, to get back 
into shape. She prolonged taking her 
senior seminar until fall semester to 
satisfy the NCAA’s rule that an ath- 
lete must be registered for at least one 
credit, she added. Murphy, a business 
administration major, said she was 
able to walk with her classmates and 
participate in senior activities such as 
senior week, even though she will not 
receive her degree until December. 

“Many people probably [are 
thinking] ‘you’re prolonging gradu- 
ating, you didn’t want to go into the 
real world,’ but that’s not what I was 
about,” she said. “It was more just 
playing soccer.” 

Four days before preseason, 


Murphy was medically cleared to 
play, a feat which Choquette said is 
remarkable. 

“There are times when [my 
knee] does get painful due to tweaks 
and twists during play, but it’s all 
worth it,” Murphy said. 

Murphy said she had butterflies 
warming up for the season opener on 
the same turf field at Dowling Col- 
lege where she tore her ACL a year 
before. 

“Once I started playing, I for- 
got about everything,” she said. “TI 
haven’t thought about it since, and 
I haven’t come across any fear. My 
mentality is to just play.” 

Now, almost halfway through her 
final season, Choquette is pleased, 
but not surprised, that Murphy’s in- 
jury has not affected her psychologi- 
cally on the field. She goes into every 
game with an ‘I’m here right now’ 
mentality,’ he said. 

For now Murphy is focusing on 
getting back to her best and complet- 
ing her senior seminar so she can 
graduate in December, something she 
said she’s excited about. 

“The tough part about not gradu- 
ating with my class is that everyone 
is moving onto the next stage in life,” 
she said. “It’s been a great experience 
at St. Michael’s, but I’m ready for 
what’s to come.” 
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Photojournalism students visit Tunbridge World Fair 











Photo by Chase Pellerin 











Photo by Katie Hodges Photo by Kyle McCarty 


Check out the Defender online! 


http://journalism.smcvt.edu/defender 









Watch a multimedia on the Tunbridge 
World Fair! 





Photos by Allie Smith 
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